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Although theological study in recent years has placed great emphasis upon the 
historical point of view, church history has not been claiming increased attention. 
In fact, interest in the past of Christianity was much greater in former times, when 
historical study was thought to yield supernaturally guaranteed norms for modern 
doctrines and rites. ; 

The rise of the scientific spirit in the nineteenth century undermined this confidence 
in the normative character of the past, and the chief interest in historical studies 
centered upon the investigation of documents. At the same time ministeria] stu- 
dents directed their gaze less persistently toward the past, and gave themselves in- 
creasingly to a study of modern society—sociology, psychology, education. 

A new type of church history is needed to meet the present situation. Documen- 


tary study should be merely an introduction to a knowledge of Christianity as a social 
movement at all times in its history. In the future, social interests should dominate 
in the teaching of church history in ministerial education. 


In the year 1890 a prominent church historian of America 
ventured a statement bordering on prophecy. He affirmed 
that “the interest in church history is steadily increasing in 
our theologica) schools and among the rising generation of schol- 
ars, and promises good results for the advancement of our com- 
mon Christianity.’’ 

Time often proves unkind to prophets, as it has in the 
present instance. The last quarter of a century has not 
witnessed an increasing interest among theological students 

™One of a series of public Jectures given by members of the Divinity School 
Faculty of the University of Chicago on recent developments in the various branches 
of theological study. In this published revision of the stenographic record, it has not 
been thought necessary to eliminate the direct and informal style of the spoken lecture. 

Preface to the third revision of the first volume of P. Schaff, History of the 
Christian Church. 
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in the subject of church history. On the contrary, their in- 
terests today have turned largely to other fields, particularly 
the biblical and practical, and it is doubtful whether many 
of them see in church history a subject of study that promises 
any large measure of helpfulness toward their future work. 
I suspect most of them take church history courses chiefly 
because of the proprietary rights which such courses enjoy 
in the inherited curriculum and not because of their practical 
appeal as a phase of professional equipment. 

Furthermore, no necessity has arisen during the last 
quarter of a century for increasing the number of church- 
history teachers in our theological schools. The growth of 
interest in the subject has not been sufficient to demand the 
enlargement of the faculty. If one or two exceptions have 
to be made, it should also be noted that in certain schools 
the personnel of the church history department has been 
actually reduced in numbers during this period. Nor has 
the subject attracted a sufficient number of advanced students 
to fill vacancies resulting from death or retirement in the ranks 
of the profession. Within the last decade at least four schools, 
in filling their vacant church history chairs, have resorted to 
the expedient of transplanting New Testament men into the 
field of church history." 

It is all the more surprising that interest in church history 
should have declined during the last quarter of a century, since 
this has been a period in which theological study has been 
prone to place much emphasis upon its historical character. 
Historical criticism, historical method, historical theology, his- 
torical biblical study, historical mindedness, and the like, are 
familiar slogans in our modern theological vocabulary. With 
these phrases ringing in their ears, students it would seem 
should have been turning eagerly toward the study of church 
history in order to acquaint themselves with the total story of 
Christianity’s past. And yet we have to confess that inter- 
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est in church history has not been on the increase, but has 
distinctly waned, during the past two or three decades. 


I 

In one particular we moderns very much need to correct 
our perspective. When we pride ourselves on our historical 
interest, perhaps we are wont to imagine that this attitude of 
mind is a new thing under the sun. On the contrary, it is no 
novelty for Christians to look back upon the past with keen 
interest in recounting the course of Christian events in order 
to read from it lessons fer the present and the future. Histori- 
cal interest is not a peculiar creation of the present generation. 
Ever since the author of Luke-Acts affirmed that he had 
traced the course of all things accurately from the first, Chris- 
tians in every generation have been busily engaged in a similar 
enterprise. The historical quest within the area of Chris- 
tianity has been a well-established custom now for upward 
of eighteen centuries. 

While this interest in history has sometimes lapsed for 
brief periods of time, it has on the whole been fairly continuous 
throughout the course of Christianity’s career. The mere 
mention of familiar names would suffice to remind us of this 
persistent fact. The records of the past furnished by New 
Testament writers were soon supplemented by subsequent 
historians, such as Hegesippus, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, Theophanes, and their successors in 
the eastern Roman Empire. Western Christendom of the 
imperial age displayed less diligence in the composition of 
books, but the historical interest was by no means lacking. 
Rufinus translated Eusebius, and other individuals, such as 
Sulpicius Severus, Orosius, and Cassiodorus, either translated, 
epitomized, or continued works of their predecessors. 

As Christian activity in the West spread from Rome 
into the territory settled by the barbarians, historical interest 
still persisted. Quite naturally, these new peoples did not 
proceed immediately to re-write the ancient history of Chris- 
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tianity, but they made themselves familiar with the past 
through the records which had been supplied to them by 
their predecessors. The work of Cassiodorus, in particular, 
kept alive the knowledge of Church history during the so-called 
Middle Ages. But the barbarian Christians by no means 
confined themselves to the study of ancient history. They 
often exhibited a more or less lively interest in recording the 
events of their own times. It is true that these records were 
all too frequently barren monastic chronicles, recounting 
comparatively insignificant facts or impossible legends. But 
in some cases the writers possessed a keen sense of historical 
values and no little skill in the art of composition. Gregory 
of Tours, Isidore of Seville, the English Bede, Paul the Deacon, 
Adam of Bremen, Otto of Freising, and the Frenchman, 
Froissart—a list of names selected almost at random—remind 
us very emphatically of the lively historical interest which 
persisted throughout the Middle Ages. 

With the rise of reformation movements the interest in 
the history of Christianity was naturally considerably acceler- 
ated. To the reformers it seemed to be a matter of prime 
importance that they should restore Christianity to its original 
purity. Thus they had a new incentive for directing attention 
to the past, particularly to the ancient past of biblical times. 
They went back once more to the beginning in order to trace 
again all things accurately from the first. This interest 
called into being the famous Magdeburg Centuries, the mother 
of all Protestant church histories. 

The opponents of the Protestants had a no less keen interest 
in history and numerous scholars appeared representing 
Roman Catholicism in different countries, answering to the 
awakened interest of Christendom at large in matters historical. 
They too went back to the beginning in order to repeat the 
story in its totality from biblical times down to their own age. 
One naturally thinks in this connection of the Italian, Cardinal 
Baronius, in the late sixteenth century, of the two Frenchmen, 
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Abbot Fleury and Bishop Bossuet, a hundred years later, and 
still a century later of such distinguished German Catholics 
as Stolberg and Dollinger. 

This new awakening of interest in church history did not 
in the least subside as the contestants passed beyond the early 
stages of controversy and proceeded more leisurely upon their 
own respective ways. Particularly within Protestant circles 
the interest was rekindled from time to time in consequence 
of special circumstances. This was true especially of Protestant 
Germany. The philosophical movements of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries among German intellectuals 
set in motion a multiplicity of forces that directed attention 
afresh to the field of history and to Christian history in partic- 
ular. The names of Henke, Gieseler, and F. C. Baur, repre- 
senting the liberals, Neander and his numerous followers 
among the more strictly conservative, and the mediating 
tendencies of the Ritschlians as embodied especially in the 
works of Harnack, are sufficient to remind us that interest in 
church history predominated in the theological activities of 
Protestant Germany throughout the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Contemporaneously in America the same interest rose to 
a position of pre-eminence in theological education. It came 
to America as a tidal wave sweeping across from Germany. 
In the half-century from the thirties to the eighties three large 
German works were republished in English translation in 
America. First appeared an edition of Mosheim, under the 
editorship of the professor of ecclesiastical history at Andover 
Seminary, a bulky three volumes that passed through numerous 
editions. Some thirty years later an American edition of 
Gieseler in four substantial volumes was brought out by the 
professor of church history in Union Theological Seminary, 
and shortly afterward a professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont gave American readers an English rendering 
of Neander’s monumental work in five massive volumes. 
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America found its own Neander in the late Professor Philip 
Schaff, whose prophecy we cited at the beginning of our 
lecture. His seven large volumes on the History of the Christian 
Church, which appeared between the years 1858 and 18go, 
and have been continued since his death by his son, represent, 
I think, without question the most substantial piece of work 
in the field of church history that has been produced upon 
American soil. But instead of its marking the beginning of an 
awakening interest in the subject among American theological 
students, as the author had optimistically viewed the prospect, 
it might more truly be said to represent the last ripple of the 
receding wave which had swept across from Germany in 
earlier years. At any rate, one must admit that church history 
has not been a subject of growing vital interest to students 
in American theological schools since the early nineties of the 
last century. 

II 

It is not to be expected that any subject of theological 
study will be able to retain the interest of students if it does 
not serve immediately the practical values of equipment for 
service. A subject which no longer seems pertinent to the 
needs of the active ministry will inevitably lose interest and 
accordingly fail of a following except as it may be superimposed 
upon the student body by the prescriptions of a traditional 
curriculum. If church history has decreased in popularity 
during the last quarter-century, that fact itself would indicate 
that it has been losing functional significance for the new 
generation of ministerial students. 

Such was not the situation in former times. From a very 
early date Christianity’s past was believed to have a unique 
significance. Students turned to history, not for its own sake 
but for the purpose of deriving therefrom a normative guidance 
for the present and the future. The author of Luke-Acts, 
by recounting history in order that Theophilus might be more 
firmly established in his Christian faith, set an example followed 
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by many successive generations. In general the older church 
historians met a very immediate need of their times by showing 
from records of the past that Christianity had been miracu- 
lously authenticated and consequently was destined to triumph 
over all its enemies in the present evil world. Equipped with 
this knowledge, which it was the peculiar function of history 
to provide, the champions of the Christian religion possessed 
a very important equipment for their task. 

So long as history was thus viewed primarily in terms of 
supernaturalism, its interest for the ministerial student easily 
took precedence in the theological curriculum. Whether he 
conceived his task to be leadership in a divinely established 
institution, after the manner of the Roman Catholic empha- 
sis, or, in accordance with more characteristically Protestant 
views, thought of himself as the herald of a divinely revealed 
theological message, history rendered him the same essential 
service. In preparation for future work he trained his search- 
lights upon the past in order to discover thereby the character 
of the divine decrees that authenticated his chosen institution 
or validated his particular type of doctrine. 

But already a quarter of a century ago the normative 
importance of history, and accordingly the supremacy of its 
didactic function in the theological curriculum, was beginning 
to be seriously undermined. From Luke’s day on, the 
historian who wrote a comprehensive account of the church 
began with the work of Jesus, if not indeed with the story of 
creation as told in the Book of Genesis. The records contained 
in the Bible were his principal sources of information, their 
accuracy being insured by a convenient theory of infallibility. 
But the scientific spirit of investigation, which grew so rapidly 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, early began to 
bear fruit in the field of biblical study. 

The chief centers of theological interest during the closing 
decades of the past century were the Old and New Testaments. 
Interest in church history was displaced by interest in critical 
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study of the Bible. It is almost pathetic to observe how 
church historians in the eighties and nineties were still advocat- 
ing, in the biblical sections of their works, views that were 
already being rapidly discarded by their colleagues in the 
biblical field. To verify this statement one needs only to 
turn to the latest edition of the works of the late Professors 
Schaff, of Union, and Fisher, of Yale. On the other hand, 
the newer researches in the Old and New Testaments were 
tending more and more to undermine confidence in the infalli- 
bility of documents and to seek even in biblical history new 
values other than those of normativeness. 

Through still another channel modern scientific activities 
were making their influence felt in the sphere of church 
history. In the meantime general history had been under- 
going a very radical change in character, due to the applica- 
tion of new methods of inquiry in its various fields. The 
careful collecting and amassing of source materials, the thor- 
oughgoing criticism of documents from the point of view 
of authorship and reliability, and a more rigorous restraint of 
the imagination in reconstructing the story of the past had 
already become thoroughly established a quarter of a century 
ago. Writers of church history who were sufficiently familiar 
with the general field of historical science to know its laws of 
procedure as epitomized, for example, in such standard works 
on method as those of Bernheim among the Germans, and 
Langlois and Seignobos in France, were no longer able to pro- 
duce the traditional type of church history. 

What service could the new church history render the 
ministerial student? To be sure, it might be used as a kind 
of menta) therapeutic, a practice in intellectual discipline, as he 


trained himself to discover documents, or to criticize them and 
sift therefrom such precious grains of fact as were to be found 
amid heaps of worthless chafi. In consequence of this discipline 
in critical method, knowledge of Christianity’s past became 
more “scientific,” but would this training give the prospective 
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minister greater confidence for his future work or increase his 
practical effectiveness? It is no wonder that representatives 
of the older school of church historians accused these more 
scientific representatives of the craft of casting a chill upon 
the narrative of Christianity’s history and substituting “a 
skeleton of dry bones for a living organism.” 

To be sure, there were some church historians who had 
sincerely aimed to represent a strictly scientific method of 
procedure and yet had retained enough of the a priori values 
to leave in their work a large place for the normative character 
of the past. For instance, Baur with a genuinely religious 
zeal believed that his investigations into the origin of Christian- 
ity proved it to be a religion of moral universality of exactly 
the type needed by his own day, and the Ritschlians found in 
history the authentic model for the true church in the com- 
munity life of Jesus and his disciples. But these reduced 
gleanings from the historical field stood in sharp contrast 
with the abundant harvest of authoritative precedents and 
doctrines which the church historians of the more traditional 
school had been able to place at the disposal of needy theologi- 
cal students. In becoming scientific, church history seemed 
to have become barren, or at least fallow. The more its soil 
was furrowed by the processes of criticism the less it seemed to 
promise in the way of a harvest of practical values for minis- 
terial education. 

PE 

A quarter of a century ago critical historical study had 
pretty generally come to rest in the harbor of documentary 
criticism. Numerous critical editions of texts were now 
available for a wide range of research in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Very thorough work had been done upon the text 
of the New Testament, critical editions of the apostolic Fathers 
had been produced, a new edition of later Greek Christian 
writers was well under way, a similar edition of the Latin 
authors had been pushed nearer to completion, and a vast 
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array of critically edited source documents had been made 
available for the history of Christianity during the period of 
the rise of the modern nations of Europe. Here and there, 
to be sure, much work remained to be done but the principal 
lines of investigation had been definitely determined and a 
large body of positive results now made it possible to write a 
critica) history of Christianity on the basis of reliable texts. 

Also investigation into the literary genesis of the documents, 
the so-called higher criticism, had become a well-established 
discipline, Questions of date, authorship, literary affinities, 
and the like had been widely canvassed. Scholars were able 
to distinguish between certain genuine epistles of Paul and 
others quite generally recognized as spurious. They knew 
that the Gospel of Mark was older than any of the others, 
and that it was one of the principal sources used in the composi- 
tion of Matthew and Luke. The longer edition of Ignatius’ 
epistles had been set aside in favor of the shorter. Hippolytus 
had been given due credit for the composition of his work in 
refutation of heretics, the Donation of Constantine had 
long been admitted to be a forgery, as was the case also with 
the Isidorian decretals and numerous other legendary composi- 
tions originally inspired by practical or pious motives. 

By the close of the nineteenth century, scientific historical 
research had become primarily a zealous investigation of docu- 
ments. In this harbor the ship had dropped anchor and theo- 
Jogical students were invited to equip themselves with the wares 
to be found in the cargo. The effect upon them was varied. 
Some might hesitate to betray disappointment Jest their 
attitude seem to reflect upon their own ability to appreciate 
true values. But there is no denying the fact that many of 
them found the new acquisition comparatively useless in the 
immediate work of the practical ministry, and for a few it 
proved nothing short of a calamity. The voyagers on the 
historical sea had not been so fortunate as the navy of King 
Solomon in bringing back gold and silver and ivory, but many 
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felt that they had brought back a rather large cargo of apes 
and peacocks. 


Those of us who as students or teachers have passed the 
last twenty years or so in circles where this new historical 


interest has prevailed, have felt perhaps more keenly than 
we have admitted to ourselves, or have indeed consciously 
realized, the difficulty of bridging the chasm between the 
practical necessities of the modern preacher and the contribu- 
tion made to his education by our historical study. Sometimes 
a student is bold enough, in a moment of desperation, to ask 
just what bearing this scrutiny of the sources of information 
about Christianity actually has upon the practical work of the 
modern minister. Suppose he does know just which of the 
alleged Pauline Epistles is spurious and which is genuine, or 
can define accurately the elements involved in the synoptic 
problem, or can authoritatively inform his congregation that 
Ignatius wrote not seven long letters but seven short ones 
and that not Origen, as was once supposed, but Hippolytus 
composed the book commonly called Philosophumena, or can 
cite any one of a thousand other similarly well-established 
facts ascertained by documentary criticism, will such knowledge 
go far to secure his success in the practical ministry? This 
question, despite the element of exaggeration which it contains, 
is still a crucial one in modern ministerial education. 
Documentary emphasis in historical study has met the 
needs of no large class of ministerial students. He who pursues 
his education for the ministry with a view to equipping himself 
with a quantity of normative information about the institutions 
or dogmas of Christianity finds this method of instruction 
very unsatisfactory. The more critica) his historical investi- 
gation, the less in quantity is the desired yield of his labors. 
When he learns that apostolic authority cannot be attached 
to the Fourth Gospel, that the letters to Timothy and Titus 
do not carry the authority of Paul, or that Constantine’s 


marvelous conversion in connection with the Battle of Milvian 
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Bridge is not to be credited, the student is thereby losing 
a number of old and well-tried weapons for the authoritarian 
presentation of Christian history. One whose primary interest 
is to secure from training in the seminary a body of authoritative 
information regarding Christian institutions and doctrines 
must always be left somewhat cold by a teacher primarily 
occupied with documentary studies. 

On the other hand, students who have abandoned the 
quest for norms—and their number has been constantly 
increasing during the last quarter-century—are also dis- 
satisfied with our documentary historicism. Conceiving their 
chief function to be that of serving the religious needs of the 
present generation, they are not fundamentally concerned with 
events of the past. They visualize their task by analyzing 
the needs of a religious group in modern times. Here they 
find people of different ages and different temperaments 
living amid specific present-day issues and acting under the 
multitudinous stimuli of modern life. The great problem for 
the minister is to lead this present-day humanity to the reali- 
zation of a richer personal religious experience and to direct 
its energies in ways that will render the largest contribution 
to the spiritual upbuilding of today’s life in the community 
and the nation. For a young man with this vision of his 
future task, what has study of ancient documents to offer in 
the way of a positive contribution toward his equipment ? 
Might he not spend his time far more profitably in fields of 
study that would introduce him immediately to the varied 
operations of society today? Why occupy himself with the 
dead past when there are so many interesting things to be 
learned about the living present! 

This modern social interest has been given greater and 
greater recognition in theological schools during the last 
quarter of a century. Once upon a time the practical depart- 
ment in the seminary thought its mission fulfilled by teaching 
prospective ministers how to prepare essay sermons, how to 
baptize, to perform a marriage ceremony, and to conduct 
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a funeral service, and by giving them some knowledge of the 
polity of the particular denomination which the school repre- 
sented. But more recently the work of the practical depart- 
ment has been extended to include subjects that would have 
seemed strange if not indeed sacrilegious to our grandfathers. 
To be sure, we have tried to rebaptize these secular acquisitions 
with Christian names. We have taught ourselves to speak of 
“ecclesiastical” sociology or of a “biblical” sociology or a 
social teaching “of Jesus.”” We have listed courses in “reli- 
gious” education and have talked about the psychology of 
“religious development,” and perhaps have thereby succeeded 
in giving the impression that sociology, psychology, and educa- 
tion, as modern sciences, have become a somewhat holier 
thing when incorporated in a theological curriculum. 


IV 

These new interests of theological students are distinctly 
sociological rather than historical in their character. In the 
first stage of enthusiasm accompanying the introduction of 
these new subjects in the theological curriculum, the present 
and the future seemed to be sufficient unto themselves. Why 
should one bother with the past? When one has before one’s 
very eyes living human beings in an operating religious society, 
the opportunity to observe the actual workings of the vital 
organism seems to render unnecessary any trafficking with 
the past. It would be like spending one’s time in a museum 
of mummies, to study history as found embalmed in documents. 
One seeking a Doctor’s degree might be justified in rescuing 
a little finger or a toenail from a documentary corpse and 
writing thereupon a learned dissertation or a portly tome, 
but what business has a prospective minister, preparing to 
serve a modern living age, giving himself up even temporarily 
to any such ghoulish enterprise ? 

It is a fact, however, that these new interests in ministerial 
education are already beginning to betray evidences of dis- 
satisfaction with their first isolation from history. The society 
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which the modern minister leads he presently finds to be a 
thing very deeply rooted in the past and the humanity com- 
posing the society has an even more remote ancestry than 
the religious movement itself. A religious leader of modern 
Christianity who has slighted history in his preparation may 
presently find himself embarrassed by the presence in the 
modern Christian movement of elements which he does not 
understand and with which he feels unable to cope. Or, it may 
be that in these heritages from the past there are possibilities 
for good of which he, in his capacity of leader, is unable to 
make the best use, because of his failure to appreciate their 
real significance, which history alone reveals. 

Even at the risk of betraying the inner workings of the 
pedagogical machinery, I venture to cite some personal experi- 
ences. During the last few years as a representative of histori- 
cal study I have been approached from time to time by men who 
were specializing in practical lines and who had an ambition 
to supplement their equipment by pursuing their own chosen 
interest into the arena of history. Apparently they felt the 
need of giving their researches a longer perspective and a more 
substantial content—unless I misread their purpose. At 
any rate, their desire to sink the roots of inquiry into the 
soil of history seems to me symptomatic of a new and healthful 
stage of development. If the modern minister would under- 
stand his task of leading present-day Christianity out along 
the line of greater efficiency in modern society, he will do well 
to supplement his surface observation of present-day social 
phenomena by turning to the social history of Christianity 
as a whole. 

It is just here that church history has its opportunity of 
rendering a new service in theological education. Had it 
kept pace with the growing demands of ministerial preparation 
during the last twenty-five years, not only would it have saved 
its own prestige, but it might have rendered unnecessary the 
avid quest for novelties in sociology and kindred fields which 
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have occasionally appeared in theological circles during recent 
years. 

The blame for the failure of church history to function more 
adequately in the theological education of the last quarter- 
century must be laid at the door of its own exponents. Perhaps 
our chief sin has been that we have stopped short of our goal by 
imagining that our task could be accomplished by perfecting 
our documentary researches. This ought we to have done, 
but we ought not to have left the other undone. The teacher 
of two generations ago transformed the documentary “skeleton 
of dry bones” into a living organism by infusing it with a 
normative type of theological thinking. That particular 
method of effecting a resurrection may no longer be available 
for us, but we may give our historical documents real life by 
treating them in the'last analysis as products of a vital social 
process in the experience of actual people existing from genera- 
tion to generation in the past. 

One has only to pick up almost any standard work setting 
forth the history of the Christian church to discover the 
prevailing absence of any interest in the truly social aspects 
of the history. When the documents have been examined and 
the data assembled under traditional captions that are con- 
cerned mainly with institutional formalities or with matters of 
doctrine, or both, the task of the historian is thought to be 
completed. He recounts the debates of councils, he describes 
the rites and officials of the organization, he gives a large place 
to the struggle against heretics, but rarely or never does he 
give any inkling of the more fundamental social experiences of 
the people as a whole who constituted the membership of the 
Christian community and gave to it its true reality and 
perpetuity. 

A book just published contains the following opening 
sentence: “Church history: the story of (A) an institution, 
or (B) of opinons.”* Is it not apparent that there should 


™F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Studies in the Life of the Early Church. New York, 1924. 
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have been a third element in the definition, namely, the story 
of the social history of those religious groups who devised 
and maintained the institution and who formulated and 
perpetuated the opinions? And this omission stands in a 
book which promises by its very title to be studies in the /ife 
of the early church. 

I cannot forbear citing still another illustration of recent 
writing in church history. In the year 1922 the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press published a characteristically scholarly and sub- 
stantial work of three volumes on the history of the Christian 
church down to the year 461." The third volume covers the 
years 408-461 A.D. This it will be recalled was a crucial time 
in the history of Christianity, when the organization of the 
Roman Empire was breaking up, and society was_ being 
transformed by the incoming of new barbarian peoples from 
the north. As a period of significance in the social evolution 
of Christianity, perhaps there is no greater. Now it must 
be conceded that the book to which we refer is very thoroughly 
documented. The author has pigeonholed every fact gleaned 
from an extensive survey of the source materials and has 
redistributed the data under a long series of chapter headings. 
The arrangement is so representative and typical as to warrant 
reproduction in the present connection, for the purpose of 
showing how utterly remote from social interests a standard 
modern book on church history can be. The chapters, taken 
in order, run as follows: i, ‘““The First Decade: Innocent I; 
Donatism”’; ii, “The First Decade: Augustine, Jerome, Alaric’’; 
iii, “The East, c. 410”; iv, ‘““Pelagianism: In Rome, 400-10”; 
“Pelagianism: In Africa, 410-15”; vi, “Pelagianism: 
“The Overthrow of 


V; 
415-18, In Palestine, Africa, Rome’’; vii, 
Pelagianism, 418—31”’; viii, “Augustinianism, Semi-Pelagianism, 
and the Catholic Doctrine of Grace, 429-529”’; ix, ‘‘The Case 
of Apiarius’’; x, “The East under Theodosius IT, 408-50: I. The 


Great Sees. II. Monasticism”; xi, “Nestorius and Cyril, 


*B. J. Kidd, A History of the Christian Church to 461 A.D. Oxford, 1922. 
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428-317’; xii, “The Council of Ephesus, 4317’; xiii, “Reunion: 
and the End of Nestorianism within the Empire, 432-35”; 
xiv, ‘Eutychianism, 435-48”; xv, ‘‘The Latrocinium, 449”; 
xvi, “The Council of Chalcedon, 451’; xvii, “The Church in 
the West under Valentinian III, 425-55, and His Mother, 
Galla Placidia, 425-50: (i) the Barbarian Invasions: (ii) 
Ireland”; xviii, ““The Church in the West under Valentian 
III, 425-55, and His Mother, Galla Placidia, 425-50: (iii) 
Gaul; (iv) Spain; (v) Africa”; xix, ““The Church in the 
West under Valentinian III, 425-55, and His Mother, Galla 
Placidia, 425-50: (vi) Italy, and St. Leo the Great, 440-61’; 
xx, ‘‘The East After Chalcedon, 451-82”; xxi, “‘ The Churches 
beyond the Empire.” 

What student seeking inspiration for the social task of 
Christian leadership in the present generation could think 
for a moment of turning to such a book for help? And if 
he did, he would read it in vain for any understanding of the 
vital forces that were moving in ancient society to shape the 
course of Christian history distinctive of the period under 
consideration. The dominant interest of the book throughout 
is the traditional concern with creeds and councils and heresies 
and theological debates, as though these things had once 
existed in and of themselves, and primarily for their own sake, 
or for the purpose of furnishing present-day writers statistics 
for textbooks to be inflicted upon long-suffering students. 

The whole range of Christian history must be largely 
re-written if it is to serve the needs of our modern social 
emphasis in ministerial education. The life of the founder of 
the movement, Jesus himself, might be not a little vitalized by 
less attention to customary theological problems treated in 
books on his life and teaching and a fuller consideration of 
the interests of society amid which he himself lived and in 
which the gospel writers who recorded the story of his career 
were themselves working. The subsequent history of the 
new religion, while presented to us in some excellent books 
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where the documentary and literary emphasis is primary, 
still offers large opportunities for fresh study from the point 
of view of social development. The course of Christian history 
during the decline of the Roman Empire, the subsequent 
years when the new nations were taking shape, the new inter- 
ests expressed in the Reformation, as well as the history of 
Christianity in more modern times, all present wide unworked 
areas for a future historical investigation that will re-read 
the documents and reconstruct the history more distinctly in 
the light of social phenomena. 

When the teaching of church history in our theological 
seminaries has gone beyond study of documents to the more 
ultimate task of recounting the social history of the Christian 
religion, the day of its rehabilitation may be at hand. It will 
no longer use the documents chiefly as storehouses of doctrine 
and sources of information about institutional paraphernalia, 
but as a means of restoring, as far as possible, the total range 
of Christian experience, both of the individual and of the 
group, realized within the Christians’ own society and in 
relation to their environment. When thus defined, the field 
of church history offers the ministerial student a whole set 
of new values. He who would be an effective leader of a 
Christian society today may here school himself in the social 
evolution of this movement over a period of eighteen centuries. 
The character of the heritages that have gone into its making, 
the possibilities and probable direction of further expansion, 
and the means best suited to accomplish desired results will all 
become more apparent to one who views the whole course 
of Christianity’s development—past, present and future— 
as one continuous religious movement deriving its elements 
of perpetuity ultimately from the persistent vitality of the 


Christian society. 























PUNCTUATION, TRANSLATION, 
INTERPRETATION 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Yale University 


The discussion evoked by the Goodspeed translation of the New Testament has 
brought clearly to light the task of enabling people today to understand the Bible. 
Professor Bacon indicates certain ways in which the arrangement of a translation may 
aid in the intelligent reading of the Bible. 


As in the days of Wyclif, Huss, and Luther, the scholar’s 
and the people’s Bible are once more wide apart. The Reform- 
ers were confronted by an infallible church held to be sole 
external arbiter of faith and practice. They and their succes- 
sors took for their standard the Scriptures as interpreted by 
private judgment. Since then private judgment has called 
for and obtained a vast accumulation of biblical knowledge. 
Centuries of patient inquiry have given us a more accurate 
text and an improved translation. Most of all, historico- 
critical inquiry has furnished a background of contemporary 
life and thought which makes the Bible a new book to him 
who reads it in relation to its environment. 

But the general public does not so read it. Partly from 
lack of training among the laity, partly because of the conserva- 
tism which is naturally most timid where the most vital 
interests are at stake, the sacred literature has come to mean 
one thing to the scholar, and something far different to the 
ordinary reader. How shall the gap be closed ? 

The publisher calls for a new “translation.” Scholars 
furnish paraphrases, “Shorter Bibles,” ‘“‘New Testaments in 
Modern Speech,” ‘‘ Historical New Testaments,” ‘‘Twentieth- 
Century New Testaments,” and even “An American Trans- 
lation,” well aware all the time that the thing required is not 
more accurate rendering, but a historical background, to see 
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the literature as the precipitate of the religious life of its own 
generation. We do not need better grammars and lexicons 
so much as the stereoscopic lens of history to trace the growth 
of thought. The Bible figures are now all in one plane. 
Another photograph taken from the same spot will merely 
repeat what we saw before. Background and foreground 
need to be distinguished. Earlier thought must be separated 
from later, current beliefs from new doctrine, received ideas 
from the message of the individual writer. Today the unin- 
structed layman stands before the Bible precisely as the novice 
stands in front of some excavation of the archaeologist, where 
walls and ruins of various ages criss-cross at various levels 
and angles until the whole represents to him no more than a 
confused heap of stones. If one ask him, as Philip asked of 
the eunuch, “‘Understandest thou what thou readest ?” there 
is no other honest reply which he can make than to say, ‘‘ How 
can I, except some one shall guide me?” The life is the light 
of men, and without a motion picture it is hard to depict the 
life. 

The scholar knows quite well that the thing required is far 
more than a new rendering of the old words, even if ‘modern 
speech” be substituted for the fine dignity of Elizabethan 
English. The archaeologist knows that it is not another 
photograph of the same heap of stones which will disclose 
the secret of his excavations to the neophyte—not even if the 
stones be washed clean. So with the scholar also. Even if he 
provides the new “‘translation’”’—and the scholar is willing to 
become all things to all men if by any means he can obtain 
a hearing—he does so in the clearest consciousness that no 
mere improvement of text or rendering of the New Testament 
will meet the real need. The utmost application of grammar, 
lexicon, and textual apparatus would produce only a New 
Testament which to the ordinary reader would be indistinguish- 
able from that already in his hands. The enterprising publisher 


of such a new “translation”? would meet the same fate as the 
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publishers of 1881, who sold out immense stocks of the Revised 
New Testament, and proceeded to pile up equal stocks of 
the Revised Old Testament, only to find them unsalable, the 
public having in the meantime discovered that from their 
point of view there was no perceptible difference. The Revised 
New Testament was the same old book as before, and the 
Revised Old Testament had even less of change, because the 
Hebrew text was unaltered, whereas the Greek text had the im- 
provements of three centuries of textual criticism, including 
an enormous increase of ancient manuscripts. Two resources 
remain practically undeveloped—paragraph and paraphrase. 

The improvements of the revisers of chief practical value 
to the public were not those achieved by the grammarian, 
or even by the textual critic. They came through the simple 
application of the printer’s art. The ancient Greek manu- 
scripts have neither punctuation nor paragraphing (except 
according to divisions not recognized by moderns). They 
have neither chapters nor verses. ‘They do not even separate 
one word from another. Our chapters and verses were intro- 
duced by Robert Stephen, the publisher, in his Greek New 
Testament of 1551; tradition says, according to the jolts of 
his mount. The chapter headings date from 1611. Para- 
graphs (an immense improvement on the arbitrary chapter 
and verse division) came in with the Revision of 1881. Luke’s 
Preface was now separated from the body of his Gospel, 
and unauthentie elements such as the Appendix to Mark and 
the story of the Woman Taken in Adultery were marked off 
by blank spacing and a marginal note. The American revisers 
use a blank line to detach the salutations of the Pauline Epistles 
and the Prologue to the Revelation. They use two blank 
lines to separate the Appendix of the Gospel of John, and they 
“set in” the hymns of the Revelation. Their predecessors 
had distinguished poetry from prose in several Old Testament 
books, and in the New Testament they printed quotations 
from these (and in addition the canticles of Luke) in capitalized 
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parallel lines. The American revisers indicate not only the 
lines but the strophes of the ancient Christian hymn in I Tim. 
3:16, though they leave the ‘‘faithful saying” of II Tim. 
2:11-13 without indication of its poetic lines, in spite of the 
fact that this passage (unlike its predecessor) is explicitly 
given as a “faithful saying.” Instead of headings at the 
arbitrary chapter divisions of the A.V., they supplied new 
headings at the even more arbitrary and mechanical division 
of the top of each new page. Later translators supply captions 
and marginal inserts within the text, dividing according to 
sense. 

All these changes are so simple, so natural, so unavoidable, 
that they have come in without protest, and seem to be accepted 
as a matter of course. And yet mere use of the blank space 
or line may carry the reader far on the road to new interpre- 
tation. Half the new light of the higher criticism may break 
in through these simple interstices. Much of the remainder 
might find its way in through properly disposed captions. 

Punctuation of the Greek text is as indispensable to a 
modern edition as word-spacing. And it makes a decided 
difference whether with Wellhausen we use a question mark 
in Mark 14:41, translating: “‘Are ye still sleeping on and 
taking your rest? .... Arise, let us be going!” or with the 
current versions render: ‘Sleep on now and take your rest: 
pipe Arise, let us be going.”” It makes a difference whether 
we print Mark 7:9, “‘Is it well that ye reject the commandment 
of God ?” or cling with a recent “translator” to the punctuation 
of the versions and strive to produce English by rendering: 
“Beautifully do you set aside.”’ A different punctuation in 
Mark 1:27 gives “What is this ? a new teaching with authority! 
He commandeth the unclean spirits and they obey him!” 
In view of verse 22 this might well be preferred to A.V. and 
R.V. 

And if commas, why not also inverted commas? It is 
no small aid to the reader of Paul’s correspondence with the 
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Corinthian church to distinguish by this means (as Moffatt 

has done) the language of the letter of inquiry to which the 

Apostle is replying. One may follow either the restoration 

in Moffatt’s New Translation, or the earlier restoration of 

Findlay.” 

8:1 Now concerning ‘things sacrificed to idols’:—‘‘We know that 
we all have ‘knowledge.’”’ ‘Knowledge’ puffeth up, but love build- 

2. eth up. If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 

knoweth not yet as he ought to know; but if any man loveth 
. God the same is known by him.— 

Concerning therefore the eating of ‘things sacrificed to idols,’ 
“We know that no idol is anything in the world, and that there 
. is no God but one. For though there be that are called gods, 

whether in heaven or on earth’—as there are gods many and 
6. ‘lords’ many—“‘yet to us there is ‘one God the Father, of whom 

are all things, and we unto him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
. whom are all things, and we through him.’”—Howbeit there is 
not in all men that ‘knowledge’: but some being used until now 
to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol; and their conscience 

8. being weak is defiled—*‘ But food will not commend us to God: 

neither if we eat not are we the worse; nor if we eat are we the 

better.” But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours be- 
come a stumbling block to the weak. 

Surely it is worth the reader’s while to have even a conjec- 
tural restoration of the words of those ‘‘of Paul”’ who are con- 
sulting him by letter and pleading a Pauline liberty to eat 
all things. Surely it is worth while to see before us the rudi- 
ments of a baptismal symbol already in process of formation, 
and the definition these recent converts give of the gnosis 
on which they prided themselves. Above all it is of supreme 
interest and value to have the Apostle’s own interjected com- 
ments on the letter. 

Moreover, if editors of the Greek text may use distinctive 
type for words and phrases seemingly taken from the Old 
Testament, why may not the translator use “single quotes” 
to distinguish technical terms such as “‘idolothuta,” “gnosis,” 
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™In Expositor, VI, i, 401 ff. 
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“lord” (of a demi-god); or to set out the epithet “man- 
pleaser”? which Paul borrows from the mouth of his detractors 
in Thess. 2:4 and I Gal. 1:10, or the phrases of like derivation 
‘sinners of the Gentiles,” “‘Christ a minister of sin” in Gal. 
2:15, 17? One may here easily transcend the sphere of the 
translator and trespass on that of the interpreter, but the limit 
is hard to define, and if editors of the Greek text set the example, 
translators will be apt to follow. Classical translations use 
parentheses for words and phrases added by the translator. Is 
there any good reason why the English versions should cling 
to italic type? Would not the italic type serve a better 
purpose if used like the uncial type of the critical Greek texts 
to differentiate extracts from the Old Testament, leaving 
parentheses for translator’s supplements, dashes for paren- 
theses of the sacred author, and double quotes for his citations ? 
Again, if the editor of the Greek text incloses textually doubtful 
passages in brackets why may not the translator follow his 
example ?* 

A case in point will serve to show how much can be done 
to bridge the gap between the scholar’s and the layman’s 
Bible by mere employment of typographic devices already 
in constant use before trenching at all on the province of the 
translator as such. In Matt. 11:25-30 and Luke ro:arf., 
a poetic utterance is placed in the mouth of Jesus, much as 
the canticles of Luke 1:46-55 and 67-79 are placed in the 
mouths of Zacharias and Mary. The poem is cited as a hymn 
(€£ouodoyvobuat) and shows this nature by parallelisms and 
division into quatrains. In view of its affinity with the 
wisdom-plaint of Matt. 23:34-39, which in the Lukan 
parallel (Luke 11:49-51; 13:34 f.) is explicitly referred to 
“the Wisdom of God,”’ and which has the same division into 
quatrains, we should feel justified in classing it with the hymns 


tHe may well improve upon it. Mark 2:27 on the authority of Codex Bezae 


and both parallels is a typical ‘‘ Western non-interpolation.” Why is it printed without 


inclosing brackets? Other examples could be adduced. 
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of the Wisdom literature in which Wisdom “praises herself” 
and offers her treasures to mankind. Norden has in fact so 
classified it, giving to this form of lyric a special designation 
and adducing parallels. Whether the hymn be Christian or 
pre-Christian, we should be justified in supplying it with the 
heading ‘‘The Mission to the World of God’s Elect,” and in 
printing in the following form: 


I 
I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
That thou didst hide these things from the wise and under- 
standing, 
And didst reveal them unto “babes” 
Yea, Father, for so it was “‘well-pleasing” in thy sight. 
II 
All things (of divine revelation) have been delivered to me 
of my Father; 
And no-one knoweth the ‘‘Son”’ save the Father; 
Neither doth any know the Father, save the “Son,” 
And he to whomsoever the “Son” willeth to reveal him. 
Ill 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
And I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
For Iam meek and lowly in heart. 
IV 
(Hearken diligently unto me), 
And ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, 
And my burden is light. 

Beyond the limit of typography lies the sphere of the 
translator as such. But if we distinguish mere paraphrase, 
which aims to elucidate by the substitution of modern and 
colloquial terms, from strict historico-grammatical rendering, 
the sphere is limited. The revisers can seldom be convicted 


of mistranslation, or even of inadequate translation. If their 
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shortcomings be weighed against some positive mistranslations 
in recent versions the greater amount of error may well be 
found in the supposed improvements. First, however, we 
may take some few phrases from the Wisdom Hymn just 
cited as examples of inadequate translation. Typographically 
these can be indicated by means of parentheses and the inverted 
comma. Practically they should be remedied by better 
rendering, supplemented (where unavoidable) by marginal 
reference to some parallel where the sense is clear, or (in last 
resort) by a footnote. 

The line “Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight”? does not convey the technical sense of the evdoxia, the 
ratson, or divine elective decree of Jewish theology. It should 
be rendered: ‘Yea, Father, for so thou didst ordain.” <A 
Semitic scholar such as W. C. Allen recognizes here instantly 
the ‘“‘late Hebrew and Aramaic” expression for a divine 
decree, or placuit. He explains, therefore,’ that the reference 
is to the divine ‘‘fore-ordination” or “election” of “the Son”’ 
(the Servant of Jehovah who makes him known to the Gentiles). 
This is always conceived as “‘a pre-temporal act.”’ So Paul 
describes ‘‘the eddoxia” in Col. 1:19. So in the Bath gol 
at the baptism of Jesus, ‘‘Thou art my Son, the Beloved; 
I fixed my choice upon thee.” Allen correctly says that the 
reference is ‘‘to pre-temporal acts of God, wrought in the 
prehistoric ‘beginning’ or eternity: ‘Thou didst conceal— 
didst reveal—all things were delivered.’” 

Again the reader fails to obtain the sense of the next line 
without something to show that the verb rendered ‘‘delivered”’ 
(wape600n) is here used in the technical sense of the trans- 
mission of teaching, the zapdadoos. In Matt. 28:18 the 
meaning is different and is differently expressed: “All power 
(e£ovoia) hath been granted me (€560).”’ Adequate translation 
requires the insertion after “things” the parenthesis ‘(of 


t Intern. Crit. Comm., ad loc. 
2 Goodspeed seeks to convey the real meaning by rendering: ‘This is my Son, 
my Beloved! This is my Chosen.” 
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divine revelation), because otherwise the reader will fail 
to see that the speaker is commending the divine knowledge 
(yrwors), with which he has been intrusted for the saving of 
the world. The Son (Israel in the original sense of the hymn) 
alone has been “known of God” in the elective adoption. 
Hence the world depends on him for its knowledge of God. 
The sense could be made clear at once by a simple reference 
by footnote, or in the margin, to the Isaian passages (for example 
Isa. 42:1-7) which thus describe the mission of the Servant. 
In Wisd. 2:13-18; 16:26 he is also God’s ‘‘Son.” 

May the translator supply an apparently missing line, 
such as ‘‘Hearken diligently unto me’? This would certainly 
not be permissible without parentheses and a footnote to 
explain that strophe IV appears to lack its opening line,' 
and that the similar Invitation of Jehovah in Isa. 55:1-3 in 
comparison with the Invitation of Wisdom in Ecclus. 51: 23-27, 
shows that, if anything, something of this sort must be supplied. 
The question whether conjectural emendations, even when 
thus guarded, fall within the province of the translator, is 
at least an open one. The translator’s aim should be to give 
the sense, the whole sense, and nothing but the sense. 

It may be well, before passing to the use of free rendering 
and paraphrase, to take a further instance of elucidation by 
simple spacing, using as our example another Wisdom Hymn, 
incorporated in the Prologue of John (John 1:1-18), this time 
from an unquestionably Christian source. 

In The Twentieth Century New Testament, John 1:1-18 
is headed “Introduction,” and is divided into capitalized 
lines as poetry, and separated from verses 19 ff. by a blank 
space and the new heading “I. The Preparation.’”’ At the 
foot of the page are given the references Gen. 1:1; Ps. 33:6; 
Wisd. of Sol. 9:1, and Ps. 36:9 to illustrate particular terms 
in verses 1, 3, and 4; but there is no reference to literary 
parallels such as the great Wisdom Hymns of Ecclus. 24 or 
Bar. 2. These, however, are typical examples of the treatment 


t See, however, Norden, A gnostos Theos, p. 280. 
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of the favorite theme: “Israel the people of divine revelation, 
in whom the redeeming Wisdom of God is manifested to the 
world.” Still closer is the Song of Wisdom in Prov. 8:22 ff., 
where this revealing and redemptive Wisdom of God is also 
presented as agent of God in the creation: 
Jehovah possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
Before the earth was. 


When he marked out the foundations of the earth; 
Then I was by him as a master workman; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him, 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 
And my delight was with the sons of men. 
Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me; 
For blessed are they that keep my ways. 


For whoso findeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favor of Jehovah. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament and Goodspeed’s 
American Translation differentiate as prose the verses of the 
Prologue of John which interject references to the Baptist.’ 
They separate the former passage by blank lines, the latter 
by parentheses also. But mere spacing in such a manner as 
to distinguish prose from verse, and to indicate the subdivisions 
of the poem is sufficient to show that the heading might properly 
be expanded to read: 


INTRODUCTION: BASED ON A HYMN OF THE 
DIVINE WISDOM 
I 
In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God. 


* Verses 6-8 and 15 are regarded by Baldensperger and others as inserted by a 


later hand. 
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wal 


The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made through him; 
And without him was not anything made. 


That which hath been made was life in him; 
And the life was the light of men. 

And the light shineth in the darkness; 

And the darkness overcame it not. 


There came a man sent from God whose name was John. The same 
came for a witness, that he might bear witness of the light, that all 
might believe through him. He was not the light, but came that he 
might bear witness of the light. 

Il 
The true light which lighteth every man 
Was coming into the world. 
He was in the world, 
And the world was made through him, 
And the world knew him not; 
He came unto his own things, 
And they that were his own received him not. 


But as many as received him, 
To them gave he the right to become children of God. 
To them that believe on his name, 
Which were born not of blood, 
Nor of the will of the flesh, 
Nor of the will of man, 
But of God. 
it 


And the Word became flesh, 

And tabernacled among us, 

And we beheld his glory, 

Glory as of an Only-begotten from the Father, 


Full of grace and truth. 


John beareth witness of him and crieth, saying, This was he of 
whom I said, He that cometh after me is become before me: for he was 
before me. 

For of his fulness we all received, 

And grace upon grace. 

For the Law was given through Moses; 
Grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 
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No man hath seen God at any time, 
The Only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 


Father, 
He hath declared him. 

In the above no change is made from the revisers’ rendering 
apart from alternatives commended in the margin. The 
separation into three strophes also is merely in accordance 
with the sense; for we obviously have here the favorite three- 
fold division of past, present, and future, as in Heb. 13:8 
and Rev. 1:17 f. Something similar appears in Paul’s hymn 
of thanksgiving in Eph. 1:3-14, for Election in the Beloved 
“before the foundation of the world” (verses 3-6), Redemption 
through his blood (verses 7-11), and the Inheritance for an 
“own possession” (verses 12f.). Hellenistic writers like 
Philo who identify the Jewish hypostasis of Wisdom with the 
Stoic Logos would distinguish the Word in itself, before its 
manifestation in human history, as the Adyos évéuaberos. 
They would call it when manifested in revealing, redemptive 
activity “with the sons of men” the dyes zpopoprxds. Chris- 
tian writers believe in an incarnation of the Divine Wisdom, 
not only in Israel’s leaders (as in Wisdom of Solomon) and in 
the nation (as in Bar. 3:37), but individually in Jesus as the 
world-Redeemer. They would add, consequently, a third 
distinction, the doyos évoapxos. Such (apart from the prose 
supplements) is the threefold division here followed. 

If we divide, we may perhaps also subdivide. Division [ 
presents the Logos {a) in its essential divine nature, (6) in 
its creative, (¢) in its revealing activity. But the subdivision 
seems to leave a decalogue consisting of two triads and a 
tetrad (3+3+4), in the form illustrated in Paul’s hymn of 
the Unity of the Spirit in Eph. 4:4-6: 


One Body, one Spirit, one Calling, 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
One God and Father, over all, through all, in all. 
After the prose supplement, appended to explain that 
John the Baptist was not the pre-existent Wisdom of God, 
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follows section IT, which falls into two antithetic parts. Is 
it accident or design that each consists of seven poetic lines ? 
One cannot be sure. Critics differ as to the division. But 
if one is to distinguish at all between prose and poetry the 
lines must appear in parallelism, with the division between 
strophe and antistrophe. We print accordingly. 

Proceeding exclusively according to sense section III can 
be divided into two pentads (5+5=10), or (if the lines be 
divided as above) the scheme will be either 7+-5=12, 5+7=12, 
or 5+4+3=12. Coincidence in detail can hardly be hoped 
for among critics.' But nearly all agree (1) that the lines are 
poetic and therefore should not appear as prose; (2) that the 
interjected prose supplement about John and his message 
(verse 15) interrupts the connection of verse 14 with verse 
16 (“full of grace and truth.” .... “For of his fulness we 
all received, and grace upon grace”). Hence with proper 
alignment the reader can hardly fail to see the true relation 
of the poetic understratum to the prose supplement by which 
it has been overlaid. He may safely be left to his own infer- 
ences as to whether the writer who makes the interruption is 
himself the author of the poem. 

The two Wisdom Hymns are printed here as illustrations 
of a method as yet only partly developed. What the scholar 
sees in the New Testament can be conveyed to the uncritical 
reader by other means than these and similar typographical 
devices, but not with the same degree of objectivity. Para- 
graphing, punctuation, separation of poetry from prose, even 
supplemented words or phrases in parentheses, are all clearly 
distinguished from the text itself. They bear the signature 
of the editor or translator, and cannot be mistaken for the 
work of the sacred writer. It is otherwise with modernized 


renderings, paraphrases, and translations, which in proportion 
to their freedom present rather the impression formed in the 


* Fina) decision should involve not only close study of the Greek, but of the 
Aramaic, of which this is perhaps a translation. See the Aramaic lines restored in 


Burney, Aramaic Origin, 1922, pp. 40-42. 
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translator’s mind, partly from original study, but also and 
inevitably to some extent from the conventions of his own 
environment. He ‘“‘gives the sense.’ But whether it is the 
author’s sense or not depends on the qualifications of the 
interpreter. The reader “takes it on trust.” But examples 
could be furnished where ‘“‘the sense of it’? seems to have been 
drawn from the translator’s mental preconception and environ- 
ment rather than the author’s. 

There is an undoubted advantage to be obtained by 
mere substitution of colloquial language for the biblical, 
which besides being out of ordinary use has acquired through 
ritual employment a certain oracular, “holy” connotation, 
often foreign to the original. To substitute ‘‘brothers” 
for “brethren” and ‘“‘you” for “thou” (even in addressing 
God!) does not require prodigies of learning. It doubtless may 
bring in a sense of reality and freshness to what otherwise 
might sound like prayer-book English. But even moderniza- 
tion of this sort has its drawbacks, as appeared when the 
attempt was made in Greece ten years ago to introduce the 
New Testament in modern Greek. This is the cheapest and 
easiest of all methods. Unfortunately the doctor’s gown 
sometimes covers a multitude of sins against historico- 
grammatical interpretation. 

The Italians have two expressions corresponding to our 
verb “translate,” the one volgarizzare, the other tradurre. 
Some translators accomplish both. The danger of vulgariza- 
tion can only be avoided by acquaintance like Moffatt’s 
with the best literary parallels, combined with a sense of tact 
and religious taste which no amount of mere learning can give. 
But the sacred writers themselves differ. In the Gospel of 
John (John 3:11) we prefer Moffatt’s “We are speaking of 
what we understand”? to Goodspeed’s “‘We know what we 
are talking about.”’ In the colloquial style of Mark it may be 
better to render Mark 1:25 with Goodspeed, ‘Silence 
(gipwOy7e). Get out of him,” than with Moffatt, “Be quiet. 
Come out of him.” Perhaps the question of taste must be 
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settled in accordance with the purpose of the translator. If 
his purpose is to prepare a rendering for use in public worship 
he will avoid the literal rendering of Gal. 5:12 and Phil. 3:8. 

The danger of mere “vulgarization” without adequate 
compensation need not be dwelt upon. The rule of conserv- 
atism is obviously applicable here: Be sure the gain is worth 
the change. Unfortunately if scholarship does not always 
insure against this danger there are instances where it has 
also failed to insure within its own province. Few, indeed, 
are the cases in which the authors of the great English versions 
have mistranslated the text which lay beforethem. In particu- 
lar the revisers of 1881 have erred (if at all) on the side of 
reluctance to change the accepted rendering. Where their 
predecessors had failed to do full justice to the original, their 
method has been to place the correction in the margin in the 
corm CWE 6c a ws ” Of such corrections we have already 
seen examples in the Wisdom Hymn of John 1:1-18. An 
instance in which a disregard of this warning “‘traduces”’ 
the original is in the great discourse of Matt. 12:38-45 and 
Luke 11:29-32, 24-26, on the Stumbling of Israel. The 
discourse continues Jesus’ denunciation of the generation 
which had rejected both the message of the Baptist and his 
own, in spite of the “‘mighty works” to which the messengers 
of John had been referred as evidence that the great Isaian 
prophecy of the Consolation of Israel was in process of fulfil- 
ment. The Speaker sets aside John’s personal inquiry: 
“Art thou he that should come?” with a benediction on the 
man who can look beyond him to the work of God of which 
he is the mere agent, “‘ Blessed is he that shall not be stumbled 
in me.” After this reply to John, Jesus turns to those who 
do stumble at the messenger and reject the message. Such 
has been the treatment accorded both to him and John by 
that generation. One was too ascetic, the other too genial. 
They said of John, ‘“‘He hath a demon,” of Jesus, ‘A glutton 
and wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” They 


648 9 


now demand a “‘sign.” If the mighty works be pointed to, 
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the scribes from Jerusalem object, “‘He casteth out by Beel- 
zebub.” Jesus’ answer is always the same: ‘‘Not me, but 
the Spirit of God that is working through me.” Those whom 
Satan had long bound are delivered from their captivity. 
The strong man armed is being compelled to yield to the 
stronger than he. Jesus is not here speaking of himself as the 
Mighty One. He is declaring the fulfilment of the Isaian 
promise (Isa. 49:24): 

Shall the prey be taken from the mighty one, 

Or the lawful captives be delivered ? 

But thus saith Jehovah, 

Even the captives of the mighty one shall be taken away, 

And the prey of the terrible shall be delivered; 

For I will contend with him that contendeth with thee, 

And I will save thy children. .... 

And all flesh shal! know that I Jehovah, am thy Saviour, 

And thy Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob. 


Had it been only the Son of Man against whom the scribes 
uttered their slander, ‘‘He casteth out by Beelzebub,” it 
could have been forgiven. But it was ‘‘by the Spirit of God”’ 
that Jesus had exorcised. Their blasphemy was against God. 

Jesus was not presumptuous. He did not affront the rever- 
ent piety of his time. Pharisees murmur at his ‘glad tidings 
to the poor.”” When he eats with publicans, when he says to 
a penitent harlot, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven,” they protest 
against this as an assumption of divine authority. Again 
he subordinates his person to his message. God has forgiven 
the woman’s “‘many sins,” for her tears of penitent love were 
drawn forth by God’s message of redeeming loving-kindness. 
The messenger (in spite of Mark’s adapted form of the story) 
does not put himself in God’s place to acquit whom he pleases 
as a kind of heavenly Judge on earth, overawing opposition 
by miracle. He delivers God’s invitation in the glad tidings, 
and if his message be doubted he points to its effect. ‘To 
whomsoever little is forgiven the same loveth little. To 
whomsoever much is forgiven the same loveth much.” 
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The section as a whole, the discourse on the rejection of 
Wisdom by all save her children, the “babes” in whom she is 
justified, its sequel the ‘“‘stumbling”’ of scribes and Pharisees 
at the messengers, the Woes on the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, the denunciation of the evil and 
adulterous generation that demanded a “‘sign” and was too 
blind to read the “‘signs of the times’”’—all reiterate the theme: 
Not I, but the Spirit of God that works for redemption of 
the lost through me. The people are blind. The Pharisees 
that think they need no repentance are blinder. Blindest of 
all are their leaders the scribes. A day of divine judgment 
is at hand, and in it the Ninevites will fare better than this 
self-righteous generation. For when Jonah without a sign 
proclaimed in Jehovah’s name: ‘‘Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,” they repented in sackcloth and ashes. 
But these in face of a greater warning (the preaching of John, 
whose baptism was “a sign from heaven’’) repented not. 
The Queen of the South will fare better in the judgment, for 
when she heard of the wisdom of Solomon she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear him. But these hearken not, 
though a message more winsome even than the Invitation of 
Solomon’s Wisdom is here. 

Such is the context in which the revisers conscientiously 
note in the margin against the words, “A greater than Jonah— 
a greater than Solomon”: “Greek: ‘more than’.” The note 
was meant to call attention to the fact that the original has 
not a masculine but a neuter adjective, as where in the chapter 
following (Matt. 12:6) the disciples’ hunger is compared to 
that of David’s men, and declared to be “of greater moment 
(uettov) than the temple.”* Here we have not weifwr, as 
when just before Jesus had said “a greater than John” 
(ueifwv "Iwavvov), not even uetfov but wXeior, ‘a greater matter,” 
“something of more moment.” Nevertheless on all our leading 


‘ 


See on Matt. 12:6 W. H. Cadman, Last Journey of Jesus (1923), Pp. 19, note: 
“Verse 6 is simply the introduction to the quotation from Hosea; hence it is the prin- 


ciple of é\eos which is referred to in the phrase rod iepod petfov éoriv de 
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commentators the caveat is thrown away. It is thrown away 
for all but one (Goodspeed) of our writers of “improved” 
translations. The  self-suppressing vindication of Jesus’ 
authority as messenger of the Wisdom of God (cf. Matt. 
23:34-39 and Luke 11:49-51; 13:34 f.) is ‘“‘traduced” into 
a claim to be “‘a greater than Jonah,” ‘‘a greater than Solo- 
mon.” Even Moffatt renders ‘‘Here is One greater than 
Jonah—Here is One greater than Solomon.” The A.V. with 
its long-established mistranslation ‘‘a greater than Jonas— 
a greater than Solomon” is doubtless to blame for the dis- 
appearance of the evangelist’s sense behind a rooted convention. 
But after the caveat of the revisers there should have been 
one or two among our leading commentators to call attention 
to the context. Among our new translators there should have 
been some besides Goodspeed to render the ‘‘ Greek.” 

The foregoing examples of the new light which may be 
made to break forth from the Scriptures by the simple devices 
of punctuation, and by translation according to literary and 
historical context, have grouped themselves mainly around 
the primitive Christian and pre-Christian conception of the 
Wisdom of God, creative, revealing, redemptive, incarnate 
in an elect people, supremely incarnate in an elect Redeemer 
of the world. ‘John the theologian” speaks of this as “the 
Word of life,” defining it as “the life which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.” The printed page is an 
inadequate medium by which to bring men into vital contact 
with that moving Spirit of Life. But such as the medium is, 
it should be used to its capacity. The studies of a hundred 
years have revealed something of the stages of the Life’s 
advance. Modern translation should transcend that of the 
past by lending historical perspective. Modern interpretation 
may then reveal the Spirit behind the letter. Application will 
produce its fruits. 
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Although missionaries have assumed that a preliterate? people will exchange its 
native social organization and religion for Christianity, the actual process which takes 
place when civilized and preliterate peoples meet involves the fusion of native and 
Christian religion into a third and new type of religion. Among the North American 
Indians and Eskimos, the Christianizing process has been complicated by the failure 
of the whites to recognize a social organization among the native tribes and by repres- 
sive and restrictive measures on the part of both missionaries and laymen. Among 
both Indians and Eskimos there has been a survival of native religious ceremonies and 
beliefs and a re-interpretation of Christianity in the light of the native culture. The 
Eskimo has succeeded in making a workable orientation of the native and Christian 
systems of religion. The Indian, through a series of revivals covering more than two 
hundred years, sought first through revolts an actual return to the days before the 
advent of the white man, and later, through half-native, half-Christian religions, an 
expression of his desire for freedom from the repressions of the whites. 


A tacit assumption of Christian missionary endeavor among 
preliterate peoples has been that Christianity would be bene- 
ficial to any people who could be induced to embrace it. Asa 
corollary stands the high light of missionary hope, that those 
whom it is sought to convert may become in habits and ideals 
as nearly as possible identical with the missionaries themselves, 
as a Christian type. The possibility of such a change assumes 
the renunciation by the non-Christian peoples 





two processes 
of their native religion and social organization and the adoption 


*The material upon which this paper is based was gathered by a student com- 
mittee composed of Ruth Shonle, chairman, Edith Wright, Nelle V. Carter, A. Q. 
Burns, and H. H. Griffith, working under the direction of Professor Ellsworth Faris 
in his class in Social Origins. 

2 The term “preliterate” has been suggested by Professor Ellsworth Faris as a 
non-qualitative, descriptive term for the peoples usually referred to as primitive, but 
who in reality have a long cultural history, though of a different type from civilized 
culture. Other terms, such as savage, pagan, and heathen, not only carry a stigma 
in current usage, but in their derivation have no applicability to the groups in question. 
The term preliterate can be applied to all the groups in question since all lack a system 
of written language, and it suggests, moreover, the main cultural difference of these 
groups from civilized groups. 
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by these peoples of Christian culture and social organization. 
A study of the actual process of religious acculturation is sug- 
gestive as an indication of the general process which works 
itself out when two groups with well systematized, but highly 
dissimilar, social organizations chance to meet on a common 
area. 

Some of the material used in this paper applies to a time 
when misunderstanding of preliterate peoples was even greater 
than at present. The lack of knowledge concerning the pre- 
literates resulted in the failure to recognize that the preliterates 
already had a well-developed social organization, into which the 
activities of the individual members of the group fitted with 
exact nicety and through which their ideals and desires found 
adequate expression. While this lack of appreciation of cul- 
tural organization has been somewhat modified by the work of 
anthropologists, there is still prevalent a notion that a people 
will discard in its entirety its traditional culture and whole- 
heartedly accept a dissimilar culture. A study of actual situa- 
tions seems to indicate that instead of a complete substitution 
of a new culture for an old, the process consists of the mutilation 
of the old culture to permit elements of the new to enter, the 
result being a fusion of the two into a third type of culture. 
This method of adjustment seems especially apt to occur when 
the invading culture is more complex and abstract than the 
native culture, as has been the case in the contacts of European 
with preliterate culture. 

For purposes of illustration, the situation of the Indians 
and Eskimos in North America has been chosen as both recent 
and immediate. Among the Indians the early contacts with 
the whites were of two kinds, with the pioneering traders and 
settlers and with the missionaries. The pioneer, with his eager 
eyes turned toward the promise of the West, saw in the Indian 
an impediment to his own interests. The unbroken succession 
of Indian wars with the inevitable last word by the whites in 
the shape of a final massacre, the later treaties which restricted 
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the territory of the Indians, the final herding of the Indians on 
reservations, tell of the ‘‘conflict of wishes” that characterized 
the frontier interaction of whites and Indians, with the whites 
inevitably successful through their superior numbers and 
technique, the Indians defiant, but helpless. The second class 
of whites, the missionaries, regarded the Indian as a soul to 
be saved, but whose saving was worth all the hazards of the 
frontier. 

The history of Eskimo and white contacts differs somewhat 
from that of the Indians and whites. The same two classes of 
whites (traders and missionaries) found their way among the 
Eskimos of Greenland in the eighteenth century and at a some- 
what later date on the mainland of North America. However, 
the bitter cold was not conducive to extensive colonizing and 
the pressure of the whites on the Eskimos for land is in no way 
comparable to the situation among the Indians. Moreover, 
the Indians were accustomed to fighting among their own tribes, 
while war has no place in the Eskimos’ repertory of reactions. 
In general, however, the reactions of the Eskimos to Christian- 
ity corroborate the conclusions reached from the study of the 
Indians. 

It is well at the outset to gain some general conception of 
Indian and Eskimo religion and social organization. The 
religion of the American Indian had two aspects, one concerning 
the individual, the other the group. In the individual aspect 
the belief in a magic power dominated. This power, unlike the 
Christian deities, was not personified in a supernatural indi- 
vidual or individuals, but might be found in animals, men, 
inanimate objects, or deities. This belief was widespread 
among the Indians and it was this indefinite, but powerful, 
magic which constituted the Manito of the Algonquian, the 
Wakanda of the Sioux, the Orenda of the Iroquois, the Sullia 
of the Salish, Naualak of the Kwakiutl, and the Tamanoas of 
the Chinook. Sickness, misfortune, death, were attributed to 
the influence of this magic power. Notwithstanding the 
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strength of this power over the affairs of man, the Indians 
believed it could be controlled and its good-will retained through 
various rules of conduct, such as taboos of food, work, behavior 
on special occasions, and also through magical practices, such 
as incantations, prayers, charms or fetishes, prayer-sticks, 
offerings, and sacrifices.' The fundamental concept of a super- 
natural power is similar to that of the Christian religion, differ- 
ing, however, in not being localized in well-defined deities. The 
methods of retaining the favor of the supernatural power are 
not unlike those of the Christian religion and were of a character 
to cause both Catholicism and Protestantism to make an appeal 
to the Indians. The taboos of conduct were favorable to 
Protestantism with its careful questioning of individual con- 
duct, while the mystical practices were similar to the ceremonial 
symbolism of the Catholic church. 

But in addition to the individual aspect of religion the 
Indian’s social structure was religious in character. The rites 
of puberty, the sun dance of the Plains Indians, the secret 
societies of the Pacific Coast Indians, were religious and per- 
tained to the welfare of the tribe as a whole.2. Moreover, the 
religious beliefs, myths, and social organization within each 
tribe tended to support each other and to form a structural 
unity. The Indians were carefully taught the traditions and 
customs of their tribe and suffered penalties, actual or magical, 
for transgressing the ancestral customs. The stringency with 
which the individual was held in the accustomed ways is with- 
out a parallel in modern civilized life. The Indian could not 
leave his tribe without being at the mercy of other tribes; his 
very existence depended upon conformity to the group regula- 
tions. Moreover, however strange the practices of the Indians 
may seem to those of another culture, they were carefully 
controlled and recognized as proper; hence they did not lead to 
degeneration of the individual. 


* Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Vol. II, section on “Religion.” 


2 [bid. 
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The native Eskimo religion was similar to that of the 
Indians. The Eskimos believed in a number of supernatural 
beings called “‘inua”’ or owners who had power over the actions 
and well-being of men. These spirits might be controlled in 
turn by certain charms and taboos and through the operations 
of the shamans or angakoks. There was also a widespread 
belief in certain mythical characters, chiefly Tornarsuk, the 
chief of the spirits, and Sedna, a woman who controlled the 
animals used for food.t' The social organization was loose in 
character, each village being an independent unit, with an 
advisory head man, whose position was not well enough defined 
for him to be called a chief. Enforcement of the law and cus- 
toms rested on the individual, blood revenge being commonly 
practiced. In the family life, monogamy, polyandry, and polyg- 
amy were all common. Infanticide, killing of orphans and 
the aged were accepted modes of behavior when there was no 
one to care for the dependent individual—cases in which the 
welfare of the group took precedence over the life of the indi- 
vidual.? 

The early missionaries did not so much misunderstand the 
native religion as fail utterly to see that there was any religion 
or social organization among the preliterates. The following 
excerpts from the records of the Spanish fathers in California 
are illustrative. 

The different tribes by no means represented communities of rational 
beings, who submit to laws and regulations and obey their superiors, 
but resembled nothing less than a herd of swine, each of which runs 
about grunting as it likes, together to-day and scattered to-morrow, till 
they meet again by accident at some future time. In a word, the Cali- 
fornians lived as though they were freethinkers, sa/va venta, materialists.3 

See Gilbertson, Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture; Rink, Danish Greenland, 
Pp. 141, 199-202. 

2 Hodge, op. cit., I, 434-35; Gilbertson, op. cit., pp. 8-9, 27-20, 47. 

3 Englehart, Missions and Missionaries of California, I, 154, quoting Father Bae- 


gert who was stationed in California for seventeen years in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 
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As for the mental capacity of the Indians: “‘We proceed 
very slowly with these poor savages because of their remarkable 
dulness to learn and to make themselves capable of grasping 
the sublime mysteries of our holy faith.’ 

The missionaries of Greenland of this same period were no 
more successful in interpreting the social order of the Eskimos. 
Egede, the Danish missionary, stated that ‘‘the heathenish 
Greenlanders have no magistrate, no laws, no order, nor any 
sort of discipline,’? while the Moravian missionary, Crantz, 
frankly said, ‘‘Such habits as gradually have become a sort of 
law to the Greenlanders appear very foolish to people who have 
other laws and customs.” 

The attitude of the missionaries was thé very natural result 
of the yet unshaken faith in one absolute and true religion, 
which should in time prevail over all the world, and of the 
limited knowledge concerning preliterate peoples. The mis- 
sionaries clearly saw their duty to be the reconstruction of the 
preliterates along the lines of European culture. In their efforts 
to force upon Indian and Eskimo the European God, they defined 
the native gods in terms of Christianity, which meant that at 
best the native god became synonymous with the devil and at 
worst was altogether annihilated. Thus Venegas, in a book 
published in 1758,* based on missionary records, speaks of the 
Indian “priests” who attempted in the native culture to control 
supernatural powers which are referred to by Venegas as 
‘apostate spirits” or “even the devil himself.” Tornarsuk, 
the chief Eskimo spirit, was identified with the Christian devil 
by the missionaries, and the woman who controlled the food 
animals became the grandmother of the devil.s 

Since the native spirits became allies of the devil, from the 
missionary point of view all ceremonies pertaining to the native 

* Missions and Missionaries of California, I, 207, from a letter written by Father 
Tamaral in 1731. 

2 Quoted in Rink, Danish Greenland, p. 145. 


3 Thid. 


4 History of California, pp. 87, 95- 5 Rink, op. cil., pp. 141, 200 
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religion were an offense to the true God of Christianity, and in 
fact any custom not similar to Christian customs came to be 
regarded as part and parcel of heathenism and hence to be 
eradicated as rapidly as possible. The efforts of the mission- 
aries were direct and to the point. Tribal customs were 
thrown aside, and new ways were instituted, partly by rewards 
of food and blankets for uniting with the Christian church, 
partly by threats and force when compliance was not given." 
But the natives’ lives were deeply grounded in their own 
culture, and they could not suddenly be forced into a new cul- 
ture and given a new point of view. Every people reads into its 
religion, spontaneously accepted, its hopes and aspirations, 
attributes to its deity power to fulfil those hopes, and in its 
religion finds expression for the wishes that have not come to 
full bloom in actuality. Through their native religion the 
Indians found a more or less satisfactory adjustment to the 
ragged edges of their life and idealization of the group values. 
The Christian religion was to them a foreign religion, connected 
in no way with the problems they had to meet nor with the 
traditional values and codes of behavior of the tribe. The 
Christian religion came to them, moreover, as a repressive 
measure. With it went the restriction of their territory, the 
obliteration of ancestral ceremonies, sacred and beloved by the 
tribe, the defining of their gods as devils, confinement and cor- 
poral punishment for disobedience to the church ordinances, 
hideous wars and loss of life. It is true that the native religion 
was not retained intact in the face of the direct action of the 
missionaries. But the result was not, as the missionaries had 
hoped, the remaking of the Indians into European Christians. 
Religious beliefs and practices which incorporated traces of 
both Christianity and the native tribal culture replaced the 
Indian religion; for convenience in discussion, these blended 
™ Forbes, History of Upper and Lower California, p. 50; Englehardt, of. cit., I, 135; 


Chapman, History of California in the Spanish Period, p. 386; Works of Bancroft, 


XXIV, 231. 
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beliefs may be classified as the survival of native beliefs and 
customs; interpretations of Christianity by the natives in the 
light of native culture; sporadic revivals of native culture and 
the formation of ‘‘new religions.” 
I. SURVIVAL OF NATIVE BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS 

The survival of ancestral beliefs and customs, while signifi- 
cant in itself as an indication of the tenacity with which deeply 
rooted habits of generations cling, is also the groundwork of the 
two other phenomena mentioned above. Repressed by the 
missionaries, the subterranean stream of tribal tradition was 
still operative in controlling the Indians and ready to break 
forth on the surface with the first release of external pressure. 

The California Indians illustrate this point well. Missions 
were established in California by the Spanish fathers in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The California Indians were 
peaceful and made little resistence to the aggressions of the 
Spaniards. The Spanish fathers, in addition to attempting to 
teach the Indians the prayers, church ritual, and doctrines, 
also gathered the Indians into settlements of from a few hun- 
dred to several thousand and taught them agriculture and 
trades, gave them food and clothing, and encouraged them to 
give up their tribal customs. ‘The Indians made few protests 
and such protests as they made were unsuccessful. Refusal 
to work was met by refusal of food; disobedience, by confine- 
ment or corporal punishment; escape, by pursuit and capture. 
The only rebellion of any note occurred at the San Diego mis- 
sion a few years after it was founded and resulted in the loss 
of only a few lives. In 1834 (after some seventy years of direct 
missionary influence) the Mexican government secularized 
the missions and divided among the Indians all the land and 
herds which had been held in trust for them by the missionaries, 
and the Indians were free from the restrictions imposed upon 
them by the missionaries." 


™ Hodge, op. cit., I, 190-91, 873-74. 
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While the missionaries were yet in the field, the following 
ceremonies and customs are known to have persisted among the 
Indians at least up to 1811, in spite of the ardent efforts of the 
missionaries to eradicate them. 

1. The worship of a bird variously recorded at the mission 
stations as a vulture, eagle, bird resembling a kite, raven. 
The bird in question was caught while young, confined, care- 
fully and plenteously fed and when fat killed and its body 
burned, while the Indians threw seeds, beads, and other articles 
on the fire. The symbolism of the ceremony was apparently 
unknown to the fathers." 

2. Cremation of the dead with ceremony. At some of the 
mission stations this custom was discontinued.’ 

3. Infanticide.s 

More significant is the fact that while the Spanish fathers 
were toiling so earnestly to convert the Indians, a strange 
native missionary enterprise was also taking place, by which a 
native religion was extended from the north to the tribes under 
the control of the missionaries and disseminated among the 
protégés of the Spaniards. In discussing this unique phenom- 
enon, Miss DuBois states that the Luisefos Indians learned 
the religion in question—from the 





the Chungichnish belief 
north, accepted it, and carried it on to the Dieguefos. Thus 
the Luisenos and Dieguefos (who are at present the only 
remaining tribes of the mission Indians), although they have 
different systems of mythology, have at present a similar cere- 
monial organization,—the Chungichnish religion which was 
accepted by these tribes during the days of the Spanish fathers.‘ 

Until very recently among the Luisefios and Dieguenios the 
rites of the Chungichnish religion were practiced; they are well 

™ Kroeber, A Mission Record of the California Indians, “University of California 
Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology,” Vol. VIII, taken from question- 
naire sent out by the Mexican government to the Spanish missions in 1811, pp. 4 ff. 

2 Ibid. 3 Hodge, op. cit., I, 805. 

4 DuBois, Religion of the Luisenos Indians, “University of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology,” VIII, 70 ff. 
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within the memory of the older men and were retained long past 
the departure of the Spanish priests. The foloache or initiation 
ceremony for the boys, one of the most important ceremonies, 
was last performed about 1870, the girls’ initiation ceremony 
in 1890, while the commemoration ceremony in which the 
clothes of the dead are burned is still practiced by some groups.” 
The power of the god Chungichnish to punish offenders is still 
believed in,? the services of the medicine men for purposes of 
healing and revenge are retained,’ and the belief in the malevo- 
lent water spirit, Yuyuniviwut, fastens itself upon certain 
members of the tribe.‘ 

The evidence seems clear that the Indians found in their 
native religions more satisfaction than in Christianity with 
all its attendant depreciation of tribal culture and its irritating 
restrictions. 

With the Eskimos, the case is not so clear cut, since the 
missionaries are still in the field and since relationships have 
not been so tense between the natives and the whites as with 
the Indians. As Christianity is still constantly before the 
Eskimos, they are nominally Christians, although they retain 
at the same time parallel native beliefs, but on a lower scale. 
The native spirits are believed to live in the interior parts of 
the country or to roam through the air and to be angry with 
the Eskimos for turning from them to the Christian gods. In 
like manner the Christian heaven has been added to the spirit- 
ual worlds already conceived by the Eskimos.’ There seems 
to the Eskimo to be nothing incompatible in this cumulative 
religion; the missionaries have brought to the Eskimos new 
knowledge but this fact does not displace their previous knowl- 
edge. 

t Sparkman, Culture of the Luisetio Indians, “ University of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology,” VIII, 225-26; DuBois, op. cit., pp. 77 ff. 

2 Waterman, Religious Practices of the Diegueno Indians, ‘‘ University of California 
Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology,” VIII, 275-76. 


3 Sparkman, op. cit. pp. 215-17. 4 I[bid., p. 219. 
Ss Rink, op. cit., pp. 200-202; Stefansson, My Life with the Eskimo, p. 425. 
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The Indians, no doubt because of their greater friction 
with the whites, tended to reject Christianity, whereas the 
Eskimos accept and respect it, but retain their native religion 
on a lower level. 


II. INTERPRETATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT 
OF TRIBAL CULTURE 

Interesting and significant are the interpretations placed 
upon Christianity by the Indians and Eskimos. The Indian 
can do nothing more with Christianity than view it through 
the pattern which training and experience have placed in his 
mind. There is no miraculous way by which the missionary, 
try as he will, can implant into the Indian mind his own idea 
of Christianity, bulwarked about as it is by all the ideals, 
taboos, and proprieties, which we lump under the term of Chris- 
tian civilization. The Indian has been subjected to training 
as severe in its power to mold the organization of thought and 
to establish a point of view as the white man, differ though it 
may from Christian training; and it is from a background of 
this tribal culture that he interprets Christianity. Engel- 
hardt' relates the experience of one father at Saint Francis 
Xavier mission about 1700 who tried to impress upon the 
Indians the hideousness of the fire and pain of hell. Later he 
heard the Indians say to each other that hell was a better land 
than the earth, for in hell there was always a sufficient supply 
of wood and one would not need to go cold. It is significant 
of the attitude of the missionaries that the Indians’ comments 
were attributed to the “‘extreme dulness of the poor natives.” 

In many cases the misinterpretation did not involve merely 
a misconception of a Christian concept but a mixture of Chris- 
tian and Indian beliefs. In this class comes the identifying of 
a native god or spirit with the Christian devil, a practice 
furthered by many missionaries in their effort to displace the 
native spirits in favor of the Christian deities. Thus Towish, 
originally meaning spirit (as when a man dies, he becomes 


™Op. cit., I, ror. 
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Towish) has been identified with the devil, and in fear the Indi- 
ans have devised songs and charms as a form of exorcism. 
These practices are modern and grow out of the attributing 
to a native spirit the characteristics of the Christian devil. 

In a similar fashion the early missionaries found upon their 
return to the cross which they had erected and left, that it had 
been adorned with arrows, sticks, feathers, fish, meat, and 
clams; they were told by the Indians that the cross had been 
illuminated at night and had increased in size until it reached 
the heavens and that the offerings were to propitiate the Chris- 
tian symbol that it might not harm them.’ In this case the 
Christian symbol was endowed by the Indians with magical 
power, and tribal methods were used to control it. 

Many incidents might be recited of the manner in which 
the Eskimos interpret the Protestant taboos, particularly the 
prohibition of work on the Sabbath. Stefansson$ relates a 
number of incidents, including the refusal, for twenty-four 
hours, of the Eskimos of one entire village to go to the rescue 
of two of their own people who had been deserted without food 
or dog team in the middle of winter, because they dared not 
work on the Sabbath. They had learned of the deserted friends 
late Saturday night. As they prepared to organize a rescuing 
party, someone recalled that the Sabbath was at hand, and 
rescue was delayed until Sunday night turned into Monday. 
On another occasion, Stefansson and his companions were unable 
to induce their Eskimos to travel on Sunday, although they 
were willing, they said, to put off in their boats if someone not 
of their party took the lead, for God punished those who took 
the lead in evil-doing. The dilemma in which Stefansson thus 
found himself was solved only when some other white men 
chanced to pass in a boat and consented to accept the full 
punishment for being the leaders in the Sunday travel. The 
Eskimos even risk starvation rather than work on Sunday. 


* DuBois, op. cit., p. 142. 3 Stefansson, of. cil., p. 417. 


2 Works of Bancroft, XVIII, 168. 4 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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One of the principal sources of food is the whale. The whaling 
season is only six weeks long and the Eskimos expect to catch 
enough during the brief period of the annual whale migration 
to supply their needs. But after they became Christians 
nothing could induce them to go out in their boats on Sunday. 
Consequently they lost most of Saturday afternoon drawing 
in their boats and most of Monday morning in preparing to 
put the boats out, in addition to Sunday, from the all too short 
whaling season. In vain the local missionary expostulated with 
them. Their reply was that they dared not work on Sunday 
and that since God controlled the whales and the winds and 
since the missionary was his messenger, the missionary’s duty 
was plainly to see to it that God did not bring disaster upon 
them." 

The old taboos of the Eskimos in their tribal culture carried 
a magical penalty of misfortune or death for disobedience. 
The tribal taboos were true collective ideas (collective repre- 
sentation) and were accepted without question by the Eskimos. 
The taboos taught by the missionaries have been accepted in 
the same spirit, as commands to be implicitly obeyed, the pen- 
alty being eternal damnation, regardless of what the material 
loss may be for obedience. 

In like manner, the faith of the Eskimos in the power of 
the shaman has been transferred to the missionary, who is 
expected to control storms and wind by appeals to God. He 
is not merely a teacher, but the spokesman of God. Prayers 
are believed to have unlimited power. In one village the 
Eskimos had a “caribou prayer,’ brought from a mission 
station, which guaranteed a good catch of caribou.’ 

In the persistence of native beliefs and the misinterpreta- 
tions of Christianity, there is a fusion of the two strains of 
religion which enables the Eskimo to retain the structure of 
his world as he conceives it and yet to incorporate into his 
philosophy the new religion brought by the missionaries. 


* Stefansson, of. cit., p. or. 2 [bid., pp. 81-82. 
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Tannaumirk, a Mackenzie River Eskimo, stated that he could 
understand how Christ could raise people from the dead, for 
he had seen one of the native shamans accomplish this feat, 
although the white people could scarcely be expected to believe 
in Christ’s power, since none of their own countrymen were 
able to do such things.’ In addition to this comparison of 
Christian tradition with Eskimo tradition, there is a substitu- 
tion of Christian deities for native spirits without any material 
change in the relationship of the individuals to the spirits. 
Thus where the s/aman, the native spiritual leader and adviser, 
was taught songs and spells by the man in the moon, now the 
deacons in the Eskimo church learn hymns and chants (which 
Stefansson says are in the jargon language used by the whalers) 
from St. Peter during visits by the Eskimos to heaven.? 
III. REVIVALS AND NEW RELIGIONS? 

The revivals and new religions are apparently a direct 
reaction to the too close supervision of the whites, both laymen 
and missionaries. Among the Eskimos there have been only 
two native revivals, the leader in each case being a Christian 
Eskimo who gathered about him a number of his tribesmen and 
proclaimed to them a strange mixture of native and Christian 
beliefs which presumably had a supernatural origin. These 
revivals were temporary in character and represented a spiritual 
revolt from the missionaries’ care and teaching.*. They lacked 
the bitterness and strength of many of the Indian revivals. 

In time and location the Indian revivals followed the fron- 
tier. They were a reaction to the oppression which the Indians 
encountered in their contacts with the whites and often fol- 


* Stefansson, op. cit., pp. 423-24. 

2 Tbid., pp. 429-30. 

3 For complete and detailed accounts of native revivals, see Chamberlain, “‘ New 
Religions among American Indians,” Journal of Religious Psychology, VI, x ff.; Mooney, 
“The Ghost Dance Religion,” Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 


nology, Part I. 
4 Rink, op. cit., pp. 152-58; Rasmussen, People of the Polar North, pp. 250-53. 
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lowed immediately after some specific act on the part of the 
whites to limit the territory or freedom of the Indians. Many 
of them were in the nature of warlike revolts against the whites, 
but they are differentiated from the mass of revolts by the fact 
that the leader and instigator was a prophet or messiah who 
brought to his tribe messages of hope from the great spirits; 
who aroused in his people not only the desire for their tribal 
freedom, but the belief that through supernatural help they 
could regain all that had been lost to the whites. 

These revivals were, loosely, of two types: those which 
were precipitated by some specific act of repression or were to 
right some specific wrong; and those which were in the nature 
of a general reformation. The first type tended to spread from 
tribe to tribe and to find expression in a revolt, followed by 
the rapid dying down of emotion. The second type tended to 
become crystallized into organized and lasting religions. A 
strict classification, of course, cannot be made. 

Only a few of the twenty odd Indian revivals which occurred 
during the years between 1680 and 1890 can be considered in 
any detail. The earliest revival—that of the Pueblos in 1680 
—was a temporary outburst occasioned by the oppressions of 
the Spaniards. Irritated by the failure of the Spanish soldiers 
to protect them, disappointed in the efficacy of the Spanish 
priests to bring rain and good crops, and above all, discontented 
over the denial of their tribal dances and ceremonials, the 
unusually peaceful Pueblos responded readily to the warlike 
message of one Popé, who told them that he had visited the 
magic lagoon of their origin in the north, to which the spirits 
of their dead returned, and that these ancestral spirits had 
commanded him to return and lead a revolt against the Span- 
iards and a movement for a return to the tribal culture. The 
revolt was temporarily successful and was followed by a com- 
plete renunciation of all things Christian with destruction of 
the churches and restoration of tribal religion and ceremonies.’ 


* Mooney, op. cit., p. 659; Chamberlain, of. cit., p. 8. 
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In this case the revival of native culture was complete in its 
integrity; the authority came from the tribal spirits; there 
was none of the blending of tribal and Christian beliefs found 
in later revivals. 

The revivals which resulted from the contacts of the Indians 
with the English-speaking settlers followed the advance of the 
pioneers across the plains. A revival of the temporary type 
was led by Tenskwatawa, following the treaty of Greenville in 
1795 by which the Delaware, Wyandott, Shawano, and other 
tribes were deprived of their ancestral territory. The prophet 
Tenskwatawa said that he had been permitted to visit the 
Great Spirit and had foreseen the downfall of the conquerors 
and the restoration of the Indians to their former glory. He 
urged a return to the communism of the tribal culture, and 
demanded that the Indian women no longer marry white men, 
that the white man’s dress and firearms and every tool of the 
white man should be discarded, and the use of the tribal imple- 
ments revived. Indians from many tribes assembled to listen 
to the fiery words of the prophet and returned to their tribes 
with the message from the Great Spirit. The Ojibwa, Creek, 
Cherokee, and Kickapoo Indians caught the spirit of the revival 
and had Jocal subsidiary prophets. The prophet’s downia)) 
came when he prematurely precipitated a battle between 
Indians and whites at Wabash in 1811, and, instead of the 
sweeping success which was to bring back their lands, brought 
to his people complete defeat.t In this, as in the Pueblo revolt 
of a hundred years before, the prophet commanded and the 
people desired a complete reversion to triba) culture. 

The revivals which became organized into permanent reli- 
gions, since they were caused by no unusually acute tenseness 
of the relation between whites and Indians, often retained ele- 
ments of Christianity. The revival initiated by Handsome 
Lake among the Iroquois in 1800 spread and grew into a sect 
which still continues among the Canadian and New York 


t Mooney, op. cif., pp. 671-83; Chamberlain, of. ci!., pp. 21-25. 
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Iroquois, the membership numbering something over a thou- 
sand, Stirred by the memory of his own dissolute and drunken 
life, Handsome Lake, during an illness, had a vision in which 
four angels came, urging reform among the Indians. Hand- 
some Lake at once began preaching a partial return to Indian 
customs, the increase of kindness and hospitality, no observance 
of Sunday, but instead a revival of Indian ceremonies, and the 
elimination alike of the white man’s medicine and liquor from 
the tribe. The religion which gradually formulated itself 
forbade certain of the ancient tribal ceremonies, instituted new 
ones, and has made the followers impregnable to further Chris- 
tian advances. ‘There are certain elements of Christianity, 
such as the angels, the faith in the intercessions of the ‘‘ White 
Dog” with the Great Spirit, and the belief in heaven. There 
is no hell, but the heaven is purely Indian, no white man being 
admitted there. The Indians among whom this religion origi- 
nated had had contacts with Christian civilization for approxi- 
mately two hundred years before Handsome Lake’s vision and 
the religious revolt against the white man’s customs.* The 
religion which resulted was not, however, the ancient religion 
of the Iroquois but a mixture of Christian beliefs and new cere- 
monies built on the general plan of the tribal ceremonies. 
Except in the cases of the warlike revolts, the Indian revivals 
never withstood the influence of Christianity but represented 
a blend of native and Christian culture. 

Another revival which became solidified into a religion 1s 
that started by John Slocum among the Indians of Puget 
Sound in 1881. In a trance he visited, not the Great Spirit, 
but heaven, where he was commanded to 0 to hell or return 
to earth and teach the Indians a new religion. Slocum had 
attended both Protestant and Catholic churches, and the 
religion he organized was a conglomerate of Christian and 
Indian belieis. Thus he and his followers believed in God, 
Christ and the Bible, and used some Christian ceremonies. 


1 Chamberlain, op. cil., pp. 14-10. 
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However, they did not actually use the Bible because John 
Slocum brought them more recent messages from God and, one 
is led to believe, messages which applied more intimately to 
the Indians and incorporated their wishes more fully than did 
the teachings of the missionaries. The Indians of Washington 
still practice their hybrid religion, known as the Indian Shaker 
Religion because of the emotional twitching, and show no incli- 
nation either to enter the Christian church or to adopt other 
native revivals which affect the other tribes of the West.! 

The last great revival of the Indians was the Ghost Dance 
Religion originated by Wovoka, a young Paiute Indian, about 
1889.2. The mountains acted as a barrier which sent the Ghost 
Dance Religion back across the plains where it found ready 
response among the reservation Indians. Dancing, prophecy, 
magical symbolism, the use of ceremonial objects, while not 
identical with the ancient tribal culture of any particular tribe, 
yet embodied the essential elements of native Indian religion. 
There was little of Christianity in the delieis or ceremonies, 
but the spirit was typically Christian, ior Wovoka urged peace 
among the Indians and toward the whites and promised the 
reunion of the Indians in “the other world’’—the same post- 
ponement of wishes with which the Christian comforts himself. 
The promise of the Ghost Dance Religion was that God favored 
the Indian people and in time they would inhabit and control 


a regenerated earth freed from all white control, the Indians 


were to make no effort in this lile to regain their territory but . 


by adherence to the new faith would earn back their territory 
in the future life. God, though thought of as the Christian 
deity, was in personality an Indian, imbued with the desires 
of the Indians, sympathetic with them, ready to help them. 
The Ghost Dance Religion spread widely, but did not become 
stabilized into a church and in time died out. 


t Mooney, op. cit., pp. 746-62. 
7) f ’ t ct 


2 Mooney, op. cit., p. S02. 


3See Mooney, of. cit., particularly pp. 770-91. 
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One more interesting example of the blended, independent 
Indian religions is found in the recent spread, since 1900, of 
the peyote cult from Oklahoma westward to the mountains 
and northward into Canada. The origina) ceremony as prac- 
ticed among the Indians of Mexico consisted in an all-night 
dance and the eating of the peyote plant, a small spineless cactus 
indigenous to southern Texas and northeast Mexico, The 
Plains Indians have borrowed certain elements of the Mexican 
cult, Including a great veneration for the peyote, due to its 
narcotic powers and the visual hallucinations which follow its 
use. The dance is not used among the reservation Indians, 
and the ceremony is held more trequentlv than among the Mex- 
ican tribes. The usua) ceremony is a mixture of Indian and 
Christian rites andsymbolism. The Bible is read and explained 
in some of the meetings; baptism is made with peyote tea in 
the name of the ‘“‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” the Holy 
Ghost being explained by some of the adherents as the peyote; 
peyote is used in place of the host in the Christian communion 
service. The visions which follow the consumption of the 
peyote are explained as coming from God; they are God’s way 
of teaching the Indians. As one Indian stated, ‘‘When I eat 
that peyote then it teaches me my heart; [know anything that 
is right and what is wrong. ‘That is the way peyote works jor 
good and works for God, and that is how we worship.”* 
Another point which the Indians emphasize ts that the 
peyote cult is the “Indian’s religion,” given to him by God. 
The peyote worship did not precede Christianity on the reser- 
vations, but has been adopted in preference to Christianity, 
although many of the Indians retain part of what they have 


’ 


\earned from the missionaries and incorporate it into the peyote 


jac 2 
ceremonies. 

« Safford, “An Aztec Narcotic,”’ Journal of Heredity, V1, 306. 

? Perhaps the best references on the peyote cult are: Newberne and Burke, Peyote 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington); Radin, “Peyote Cult of the Winnebago,” 


Journal of Religious Psychology, V\\, 1-22; Hodge, op. cit., section on “ Peyote.” 
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The conclusion which one draws from the foregoing dis- 
cussion is not that the Indians and Eskimos are incapable of 
understanding and appreciating Christian principles, but that 
the Christian forms and symbols, which tend in time to gain 
the major emphasis, are the outgrowth of a type of culture 
which has little real application to the Indian’s or Eskimo’s 
mode of life. The situation has been further complicated by 
the failure of the missionaries to recognize a well-developed 
native culture and by elforts to effect a rapid change in both 
material culture and point of view. The Indians and Eskimos 
very naturally cling to the customs which have come down to 
them from numberless generations and about which their myths 
are built. Yet with all the tenacity of tribal customs, they 
have exhibited a marked adaptation to Christian customs and 
religious beliefs, among the Indians particularly after the 
period of frontier wars had passed. There is a distinct devia- 
tion from Christianity, however, in the retention of certain 
native ceremonies and favorite spirits, in the re-interpretation 
of Christianity in the light of tribal culture, and in the successful 
efforts to establish an independent Indian church, modeled in 
part on the Christian church but sufficiently Indian to give the 
feeling of ownership and leadership and to incorporate the Indi- 
an’s own ideals for his progress and future life. 




















ANTHROPOSOPHY 


CARL CLEMEN 
University of Bonn, Germany 

A new religious movement manifesting great enthusiasm and purporting to furnish 
spiritual guidance in all realms of human life is here critically described by Professor 
Clemen. Americans will be interested to see that new cults can flourish in other coun- 
tries as well as in our own. The relationship of this movement to theosophy ts 
traced in some detail. 

What theosophy is, all readers of this Journal probably 
know, since the Theosophical Society was founded in 1875 in 
New York, and branches of it exist in several cities of the United 
States. Anthroposophy, on the other hand, so the Editor of 
the Journal of Religion tells me, is almost totally unknown 
in America; he therefore requests me to explain the origin and 
significance of this movement, which in Germany and in some 
other European countries has lately attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

First, however, it will be well to recall certain points famil- 
iar to the readers of this Journal, who know something about 
theosophy, for anthroposophy is by no means as different from, 
and as independent of, theosophy as Dr. Rudolf Steiner, the 
founder of the Anthroposophical Society, believes. From 1902 
till 1913 he was General Secretary of the German branch of the 
Theosophical Society and as such he even became a pupil of 
Mrs. Besant, the president of the General Theosophical Soci- 
ety. During these years he used also to speak with the deepest 
respect of Mme. Blavatsky who founded the Theosophical 
Society. Even when, because of disagreement with Mrs. Besant 
and her co-operator, Mr. Leadbeater, on the question of the 
“returning Christ,” he with most German members was 
excluded from the Theosophical Society, he declared that he 
did not leave it voluntarily. Even if, as he claims, his anthro- 


28r 
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posophical views were not derived from theosophy, the resem- 
blance between the two is striking. 

The “path” to higher knowledge is the same with both. 
For beginners, Dr. Steiner prescribes preparatory exercises, to 
train their senses and feelings. For instance, they must solve 
certain mathematical problems, must strengthen their powers of 
observation; must develop their taste for beauty, and deepen 
their sympathy with other men, and so forth. After this pre- 
liminary training, they must concentrate and meditate upon 
certain subjects, especially upon phases of the anthroposophical 
system (to be described below), and must cultivate in them- 
selves a sentiment of devotion. This discipline is recommended 
by the theosophical teachers as well; for Dr. Steiner’s assertion 
that his path leads not to a dim conception but to lucid knowl- 
edge is exactly what Mrs. Besant asserts. 

Likewise both agree in general as to what the clairvoyant 
is said to discover with regard to the nature of man. Both 
theosophy and anthroposophy contend that man consists not 
only of three main parts (body, soul, and spirit) but of seven 
other aspects which are divided among those main parts in 
the following way: 

1. The body consists of the ‘‘physical,” “ethereal,” and 
“astral” bodies, the second and third of which at least must 
be described somewhat in detail. The ethereal body is also 
called ‘‘ vital body,” for it is the one that gives life and shape to 
the physical body. As by virtue of the physical body man 
belongs to the mineral kingdom, so by virtue of the ethereal 
body he belongs to the vegetable and animal kingdoms. But 
whereas the ethereal body of beasts consists only of the powers 
of growth and propagation, the ethereal body of man is mainly 
the bearer of the habits, dispositions, inclinations, of his tem- 
perament, character, and memory. The astral body, on the 
other hand, is also called the body of the soul (Seelenleib), or 
body of the sensations (Empfindungsleib); but at the same 
time it is the bearer of the instincts and passions. The ethereal 
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body is common to men, beasts, and plants, the astral one 
only to men and beasts. The ethereal body is not born or 
freed until the time of the second dentition, the astral one 
appears at the time of puberty. 

2. The soul consists of the sensational, intellectual, and 
conscious soul (Empfindungs-, Verstandes- u. Bewusstseinsseele). 
The sensational soul, however, is identical with the body of 
sensations, and the conscious soul with the first part of the 
spirit. So in fact the soul consists only of the intellectual 
soul, from which all thoughts of the outer world arise. It is 
also called the I-body (Ichleib). 

3. The spirit consists of the spirit itself (Geistselbst), the 
spirit of life (Lebensgeist) and the spirit-man (Geistmensch). 
Dr. Steiner, like Mme. Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant, calls them 
also by Indian names, which have a different meaning in 
Sanscrit, namely manas, budhi, and atma. With these three 
parts of the spirit, man partakes of the world of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. The spirit, however, like the soul, 
is found only in man. 

One might accept all this in spite of its artificiality, if it 
were to be taken only metaphorically. But according to 
theosophy and anthroposophy all these parts of man, not the 
physical body only, can be seen by the clairvoyant, though of 
course not with the bodily eyes. The ethereal body incloses 
the physical one and has the color of a peach blossom; both 
these bodies are enveloped by the astral one, which has the 
form of an egg and contains revolving wheels and lotus flowers 
of a varying number of petals and colors. In similar fashion 
the ‘‘aura”’ of the other parts of man is described. 

Still more astonishing, however, is what Dr. Steiner believes 
himself to have read in the Akdsha-chronicle. Akdsha is again 
a Sanscrit word, meaning ether, and the idea of an Akdsha- 
chronicle was expressed for the first time by Mme. Blavatsky. 
She included in the term the memory of the world or of God, 
and believed that everyone who wished could learn from it 
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not only the past but the future history of the world and 
mankind. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater revealed many 
secrets from the Akdsha-chronicle, and Dr. Steiner only com- 
pleted what they believed themselves to have discovered. 

Theosophy and anthroposophy not only postulate a seven- 
fold man, but also state that seven states of the world have 
followed or will follow one after another, and in every world 
seven ages, in every age seven nations, are to be distinguished. 
In short, seven is the holy number by which all things are 
arranged. 

The seven states of the world are designated by seven plan- 
ets. Not, of course, as if these had come or would come into 
existence one after another; their names are simply used to 
distinguish the various states of the world. These correspond 
to the various states of man’s consciousness, and these again 
to the various parts of man described above. So in the Saturn 
state the world consisted only of heat, like the physical body of 
man, which consequently is as old as the world. Then followed 
the sun state, during which man received the ethereal body and 
was in a state of dreamless sleep. During the moon state he 
added the astral body and was in a state of dream. Now 
we live in the time of the earth state and have the “ I-body,” 
thus having reached the stage of objective consciousness (Gegen- 
standsbewusstsein). The remaining states of Jupiter, Venus, 
and Vulcan will develop the ‘‘spirit itself,” the “spirit of life,” 
and the ‘‘spirit man” in all men. Men will then live in a state 
of consciousness of visions, of inspiration, and of intuition. All 
these changes are brought about by spirits, who are designed 
partly by biblical, partly by modern names. 

During the earth state again seven ages follow each other. 
The Polar, Hyperborean, Lemurian, and Atlantic ages have 
passed, the present age is the Aryan, or, more concretely, the 
age of the Germanic nation which was preceded by the primi- 
tive Indian, the primitive Persian, the Egyptian-Assyrian- 
Chaldean, and the Graeco-Roman nations. The primitive 
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Indian and primitive Persian nations are not identical with the 
historical Indian and Persian nations which, of course, are 
younger than the Egyptian and Assyrian-Chaldean; so no 
objection can be raised against the order in which the various 
nations are enumerated. 

But are all these extraordinary things really ‘‘seen”’ by the 
theosophists and anthroposophists or can they be traced to 
other sources ? 

The first objection to the theosophical and anthroposophical 
explanation of this whole revelation is that the preparatory 
exercises, as described above, may be and are employed for 
quite different purposes as well. They only train the senses 
and feelings; they do not lead to any special knowledge. This 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that the would-be clairvoyant 
has to concentrate and meditate upon certain subjects, espe- 
cially upon some points of the anthroposophical system and that 
he has to develop in himself a feeling of devotion. In other 
words, what he is going to “‘see”’ is suggested to him by others 
and by himself; he would not ‘‘see” anything, if he did not 
expect it. 

But even so, as far as I can judge, most, if not all, followers 
of Dr. Steiner ‘‘see” only part of what they expect to “‘see,”’ 
namely such things as others, who are not anthroposophists, 
“see” as well. Some people “see,” for instance, the feelings 
or even the vowels as colors, devotion as blue, ‘‘i” as white, 
and soon. For, when they think of devotion, they remember 
unintentionally or unconsciously a picture of the Holy Virgin 
in a blue cloak; when they think of ‘‘i,” they picture con- 
sciously or unconsciously to themselves a subject, the name of 


ce 


which contains an ‘i’? and the color of which is white. But 
neither they nor, for the most part, the followers of Dr. Steiner 
have any other visions. Therefore, though he himself asserts 
in his books (and apparently not merely for pedagogical 
reasons) that it is possible to open everybody's eyes, some, at 
least, of his followers now admit that of everybody may become 
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clairvoyants. And sometimes Dr. Steiner himself seems only 
to expect from his followers that by reflection they acknowledge 
the statements of his doctrine as possible. 

Now even this is not always easy; for his system is not 
always consistent. But in general we must admit that the 
anthroposophical system is wonderfully consistent; is it there- 
fore also true? That is evidently quite another question, the 
answer to which depends upon our judgment of Dr. Steiner’s 
credibility. Can we believe that he himself, as he asserts, has 
“seen” all of these astonishing things ? 

I will not object that it is hard to understand how Dr. 
Steiner or his predecessors could learn anything from the 
Akasha-chronicle. Sometimes he speaks of reading in it, in 
other passages he says that he sees pictures, again other remarks 
seem to imply that he /eard sounds. But this want of clearness 
can perhaps be explained by the difficulty or impossibility of 
describing an experience which other people, or most of them, 
have not yet undergone. 

Much more important, therefore, is the objection that all 
the phenomena which Dr. Steiner and most of his predecessors 
pretend to have “‘seen,”’ can be explained in other ways. A 
great many of them are met with in Buddhism or in other 
Indian religious systems, others occur in the occult tradition 
of the Middle Ages and others again are derived from quite 
modern sources. For instance, it evidently is not by chance 
that Mr. W. Scott-Elliot, in his Atlantis, as well as Dr. Steiner, 
describes ‘‘our Atlantic ancestors” as driving aerostats by the 
spermatic force of animate beings; that these aerostats, 
according to Mr. Scott-Elliot, must fly rownd the mountains, 
whereas, according to Dr. Steiner, they can fly over them, is of 
course to be explained by the improvement of aeronautics 
during the time which elapsed between the publication of the 
two books. Naturally other particulars, too, can, or even must, 
have been added by Dr. Steiner, but the leading ideas of his 


system were probably familiar to him before he ‘“‘saw”’ them. 
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In other words, when he believes himself to have found all 
these things independent of his predecessors, he deceives 
himself in the same way as he does with regard to his pre- 
theosophical position. Before 1902 he wrote some pamphlets 
in which he combated the views which he later adopted 
and supported the materialistic monism of the late Professor 
Haeckel of Jena; nevertheless he afterward republished them 
with slight modifications, and now he pretends never to have 
changed his mind. In neither case, according to my opinion, 
must we speak of untruthfulness on Dr. Steiner’s part; in all 
probability he himself believes what he says, but that does not 
prove that he is right. On the contrary, all his revelations can 
be accepted only if they are consistent with each other and also 
agree with other well-founded results of investigation, and this 
is the case only in a very few instances. 

Still more skeptical must we be, of course, with regard to 
Dr. Steiner’s views of life after death. He believes that after 
death man remembers his whole life or sees it as a series of 
pictures. Then he goes through the seven regions of the world 
of souls and in each one he is purged of some earthly inclina- 
tions or passions: in the first of the sensual appetite, in the 
second of outward vanities, in the third of his “desiring nature,” 
in the fourth of his “addiction to bodiliness,” in the fifth of 
his sensual wants of a higher nature, in the sixth of his sensual 
eagerness to accomplish great feats, in the seventh of his “last 
inclinations for the sensual-physical world.” All this purging 
is accompanied by horrible pains; so the wandering through 
the world of souls corresponds to the Roman Catholic purga- 
tory. But after this comes further wandering, namely, through 
the land of spirits, which again is divided into seven parts. In 
the first region man’s love for his family and his friends is 
strengthened in order that in a future life he may do his duty in 
this respect. In the second region the feeling of homogeneity 
is invigorated; here the future religious and moral leaders are 


developed. The third region is the sphere of the great and 
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unselfish surrender; here the great benefactors of mankind 


acquire their faculties. The fourth region is the place of the 
improvement of culture; from it artists, scholars, and inventors 


receive their impulses. The fifth region is the realm of inten- 
tions and aims; here man remembers his former lives and 
foresees the future ones. Finally in the sixth and seventh 
regions he perceives “the divine wisdom” and “the great 
‘Why’ of being”; from here the future leaders of mankind 
take their powers. 

All this shows that the adherents of anthroposophy, as wel] 
as theosophy, believe in reincarnation or transmigration of 
souls, and doubtless it is at this point that those are attracted 
who do not care particularly for Dr. Steiner’s other revelations 
on the nature of man or the history of the world and mankind. 
Many people in the past as well as in the present believe that 
at the moment of death man is seldom ripe either for heaven 
or for hell and that very often during his lifetime he grows 
better or worse without deserving to be praised or blamed for 
it. But is the doctrine of metempsychosis the only, or even, 
the best, solution of all these enigmas? Has it not a number 


of drawbacks, and would not therefore the theory be preferable 
which was popular forty years ago in America—the Andover 





position, a belief in future probation or in moral development 
after death? Nevertheless it cannot be denied that theosophy 
and anthroposophy by their doctrine of reincarnation have 
stimulated reflection on life after death, just as by their Chris- 
tology they have aroused interest in the person of Christ. 
According to Dr. Steiner, who in this respect at least is inde- 
pendent of the former theosophists, Christ is “the ruler of the 
sun,” who stands behind the spirits above mentioned, who 


determines the history of the world. He reveals himself more 
and more clearly, and at Jast appears on the earth, but in 
another form than anybody has hitherto believed. By two 
Josephs and two Marys two Jesuses are born, the Solomonian 
and the Nathanian. Both coalesce in their twelfth year, and 
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for this reason the parents of the Nathanian Jesus in the temple 


of Jerusalem do not understand the saying which he speaks 
unto them. In their thirtieth year they separate again, but 
nevertheless the death of the Nathanian Jesus with whom at 
his baptism the great Christ—I (das grosse Christus—Ich) 
united itself, has an effect again hitherto unheard of. His 
blood passes into the earth, i.e., into its ‘“‘aura”’? and communi- 
cates itself to the souls of men, so that these comprehend Christ, 
especially since 1250, when modern occultism arose. 

These theories bring to mind the principles of Gnosticism 
and especially of Manichaeism, which, as we know, Dr. Steiner 
has studied in detaiJ, The two Jesuses are derived from the 
two genealogies in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, in which 
Jesus is traced back to David either by Solomon or by Nathan; 
their harmonization is still more unnatura) than the long- 
forgotten attempts of former centuries to make conflicting 
biblical reports agree. Equally impossible is Dr, Steiner’s 
interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer, the seven petitions of 
which he connects with the seven parts of man; of Christ’s 
words at the institution of Holy Communion, and so forth. 
Surely other sayings of his and of the Bible in general are cor- 
rectly understood, but that is nothing new, and the main stress 
{as the name of the whole movement; anthroposophy, not 
theosophy, implies) is laid not upon the religious and ethical, 
but on what Dr. Steiner believes to be the psychological 
and cosmic significance of Christianity. ‘The mora) exercises 
recommended by him are, as we have seen, only means for 
another purpose, and the diijerence between religion and ethics 
and clairvoyance has apparently not even been understood by 
anthroposophy. 

Jt is ali the more astonishing that recently anthroposophy 
has been employed not only to prove, but also to reform Chris- 
tianity. In agreement with Dr. Steiner and with his assistance 
Rev. Dr. Rittelmeyer, hitherto one of the most popular 


preachers of Berlin, now in Stuttgart, has founded a community 
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of Christians (Christengemeinschaft) to which people can belong 
who are not members of the Anthroposophical Society. In 
twenty-five of the larger German cities services are held stress- 
ing especially the Menschenweihehandlung (action of conse- 
cration of man). In its outer form, in the use of incense and 
of priestly vestments of various colors according to the sea- 
sons, of wine and water, and in the belief in the actual presence 
of Christ, it resembles the Roman Catholic Mass, but its sense 
is the anthroposophical conception of the work of Christ: man 
realizes the true nature of the world and of himself. And ina 
similar way a new interpretation is given to the other six sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic church. 

These services attract many, especially young people, and 
to a large assembly of these Dr. Rittelmeyer explained his ideas 
last October in Rostock. That he made a deep impression 
upon his audience is perhaps not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing youth’s want of insight, but how could a man like Dr. 
Rittelmeyer give up his position as an evangelical minister and 
found this new Christengemeinschaft? 1 must confess that I 
myself do not quite understand this. I approve in some way 
his criticism of church life and theology, but considering all I 
have said about anthroposophy I do not see how he can expect 
salvation from this movement. Probably the problem is to 
be solved in the same way as when intelligent and well-informed 
people join the Roman Catholic church or some peculiar sect: 
they are attracted by one side of it, which they fancy they can- 
not find anywhere else, and are blind to all its defects and short- 
comings. So Dr. Rittelmeyer and his friends seem to have been 
won by the extraordinary importance which anthroposophy 
ascribes to the person of Christ and which is very remarkable 
indeed. 

In the same way I must judge of the other endeavors of Dr. 
Steiner which cannot be discussed here in full, nor will they 
interest the readers of this Journal as much as those just men- 
tioned. Dr. Steiner wishes to reform not only religion, but 
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also art, science, education, political economy, and social life 
in general. After having left the Theosophical Society he 
first went to Munich and tried to propagate his ideas by means 
of theatrical performances; afterward in Stuttgart he culti- 
vated a new art of dancing and at Dornach in Switzerland he 
started a new style of architecture, building a Jarge hall, called 
Goetheanum. Moreover, in Stuttgart as well as elsewhere, 
scientific institutes, schools, publishing, and other joint com- 
panies, even a banking establishment, were founded. Finally, 
according to Dr. Steiner, the whole of social life should be 
divided into a political, a juridical, and a cultural department; 
then all difficulties would disappear. So anthroposophy is per- 
haps the most comprehensive system of ideas that was ever 
conceived, and Dr. Steiner himself, who inspires all these 
endeavors and co-operates in them, is probably the most all- 
round man who ever lived. Though it is certainly a legend 
that he works twenty hours every day, he has indeed written 
more books and papers than many people have ever read, and 
though he is now sixty-two years old he looks like a man of 
forty and delivers long lectures with vigor. To be sure, some 
of his ideas are not new and others cannot be put into practice; 
but at any rate the reduction of all things to a few main prin- 
ciples is worthy of admiration and imitation. 

In conclusion, I should sum up the significance of anthro- 
posophy as follows. It is doubtless true that a great many 
men and especially women join the movement only because it 
is something new and odd, which they do not understand. 
They are absolutely uncritical and believe anything Dr. Steiner 
tells them; perhaps, even, his strange assertions are influenced 
by their curiosity. Moreover, through the unfortunate war 
many people in Germany have been diverted from their former 
views or, on the other hand, have taken up questions in which 
they were not previously interested; thus not only have other 
religious movements sprung up but anthroposophy has gained 
a great deal of ground. Nor did it attract people only by its 
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peculiarities but also by some ideas which were here emphasized 
more strongly than elsewhere. So, notwithstanding all the 
shortcomings and dangers of anthroposophy, perhaps it would 
not be deplorable if in the near future its influence increased 
even more than of late. For, as in former times (at the begin- 
ning of our era and in the Middle Ages), occultist movements 
have helped religious progress, so now anthroposophy might 
pave the way for religious and scientific reforms. Christian 
theology may learn from it that questions referring to life after 
death should be treated more fully and that Christ’s doctrine 
may be proved to be the culminating point in the history of 
religions more clearly and completely than hitherto. Science 
on the other hand ought to give up its extravagant specializa- 
tion and consider all things from the highest and most general 
point of view, though in quite a different way from anthro- 


posophy. 
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The perils to religious faith encountered by students in our universities and 
colleges often receive a somewhat lurid publicity. The present article presents a 
careful survey of the ways in which the religious life of students is cared for in our 
educational institutions. 

The problem of the religious and moral life in a college or 
university is not easily answered. From some points of view 
this may seem a misfortune; from other points of view it seems 
otherwise. 

The chief difficulty lies in the fact that in many cases those 
responsible for the religious life in such institutions seem 
indifferent to the fact that they are dealing with a specialized 
group of a younger generation with attjtudes and customs in 
no small degree peculiar to itself. It is from this point of 
view that the more intelligent efforts at stimulating the religious 
life are being made. 

Specialized groups are of course not alien to the common- 
wealth of human needs. Young men and women in our colleges 
are human—possibly in some cases all too human! Naturally, 
they have the common religious needs which all mankind 
possess. They are not always conscious of these needs and 
very often mistake what they want for what they ought to 
have in the way of satisfactions. Like all humanity, they 
have their moments of despondency, of temptation, of uplift, 
of wild enthusiasms, and of altruistic motive. They therefore 
need no new religion, any more than they need a new language. 
But they are passing through the very critical period of late 
adolescence in an age of turmoil and cynicism, and are subject 
to particular social influence. For the first time they are 
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fully conscious of the right to examine for themselves the bases 
of religious authority and the truth of the doctrines which 
constitute their religious inheritance. True, they are not 
philosophers, but neither are they indifferent to the interroga- 
tions of science and philosophy. Perhaps if they were more 
intellectually alert they would be more easily approached, 
but their queries, if often inarticulate, are none the less bewil- 
dering. 

It should be borne in mind, further, that as our college 
bodies are now developing, there is an increasing number of 
students who have no common religious background. In 
the old-time college this difficulty did not appear. Speaking 
generally, the student body of a generation ago was derived 
from Protestant homes in which religion was a real factor. 
Most students had been trained in Sunday school into a famil- 
iarity with certain Christian ideals and doctrines, and a large 
number of the students were members of Christian churches. 
To a very remarkable degree today, in smaller institutions 
and even in some large universities, a survey will show a very 
high percentage of students registering some religious prefer- 
ence. But the tendency is undoubtedly toward groups of stu- 
dents with various religious inheritances. It is no longer safe 
to assume that all the families from which students come are 
themselves religious, or, much less, that they are all Protestant 
Christians. In all our educational institutions the presence 
of considerable bodies of Roman Catholics and Jews serves 
to forbid even a common vocabulary in religion, while the 
increase of students from non-churchgoing families introduces 
into a student body an almost pagan lack of religious concepts 
and attitudes. 

Across this classification of religions comes the intellectual 
awakening, and the all too common absence of anything more 
than a formal presentation of religion to the student body as 
a whole. It is by no means to be assumed that denominational 
colleges have a more religious atmosphere than some of those 
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that are without ecclesiastical connection. There may be 
more of the formal religious services in the former, but the 
student attitudes and customs, conversation and sympathies, 
are by no means determined by formal religious services. 

With these general considerations in mind, it will be well 
to classify the agencies which are now at work in the interest 
of religion in our colleges and universities. 

1. Chapel service—Compulsory chapel attendance, which 
still obtains in many colleges, contributes to the esprit de corps 
of an institution, but its religious value is varied. As regards 
the religious worth of compulsory chapel there is a considerable 
difference of opinion. Some colleges insist upon student 
attendance and others make it more or less voluntary. These 
chapels generally have an element of religion in them to the 
extent at least of singing a hymn, reading either responsively 
or otherwise a short passage of scripture, and a benediction. 
In addition there may be prayer and a religious address. 

Chapel services are, however, in the student mind, largely 
justified by their furnishing an opportunity for the entire 
student body to get together, for the giving of notices and 
the arousing of “pep” whenever the student body as a whole 
is needed to sustain some athletic or other activity. 

Manners of students in chapel too often lack a sense of 
good form. Talking, reading of newspapers, study during 
religious services and addresses are frequent. The whole 
service is too often perfunctory and so fails of any large influence 
as a religious body. 

Occasionally, however, a college is fortunate in possessing 
a president, dean, or some member of the faculty who has the 
ability to interest students in matters of conduct and belief. 
When such persons conduct chapel exercises, there is a genuine 
religious influence exerted. 

In the opinion of many, however, the chapel service, with 
all its weaknesses, has real value in developing a certain habitual 
attitude toward religion, and at least the possibility that during 
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a course of four years every student gets something of moral 
outlook and inspiration. 

From the point of view, therefore, of a college administration 
that wishes to further a worthy spiritual life on the part of 
its students, attention to the chapel services is of the utmost 
importance. They should never become a mere matter of 
routine. At least once a week there should be a definite effort 
to bring before the student body some speaker with a distinct 
message which can serve as an inspiration to a recognition of 
social obligation, the reasonableness of religion, and the call 
to high living and the help which is to be found in prayer and 
religious endeavor. 

2. Instruction in religion—The older college curriculum 
almost invariably had within it a course on the “Evidences 
of Christianity.” In the process of despiritualizing education, 
by the introduction of the elective system and the reflex 
influence of men who look at college life as a means of training 
in vocational efficiency or simply as an end in itself, this distinct 
contribution to the religious thinking of the educated classes 
has gradually disappeared. In certain colleges explicitly 
under ecclesiastical control, it may occasionally still be taught; 
but in the great majority of institutions the curriculum shows 
no such training. The avoidance of sectarianism, which 
marks the public school system, has been extended to all 
the education furnished by the state, and to a very considerable 
degree to the endowed institutions of higher learning. 

The result is on the whole unfortunate. Young men and 
women no longer consider training in religion as an element 
in culture. The moral problems of life are discussed from a 
philosophical or sociological point of view, frequently if not 
generally with an explicit disavowal of religious interest. 

Yet several state institutions have departments of Semitic 


languages and literature. Such departments, however, do 


not attract many undergraduates. Courses in the literary 
side of the Bible are also occasionally to be met in state insti- 
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tutions again with the religious interest professedly and some- 
times emphatically disavowed. 

Such an attitude is undoubtedly warranted in an institution 
supported by public funds, unless it is possible for the religious 
positions of the student body to be taught by their respective 
representatives. This, however, is impracticable and thus 
curriculum courses in state-supported institutions are limited 
to the study of language and literary characteristics. That 
such study is decidedly worth while as a cultural discipline 
seems to be generally felt. That it makes no impression on 
the student body in any way comparable with the prescribed 
studies of the curriculum or even elective courses in science 
and the humanities is obvious to anyone acquainted with the 
life of student bodies. 

In institutions, however, where there are no_ political 
inhibitions to the teaching of religion, curriculum courses 
are possible and are growing in favor. There are few endowed 
institutions of any prominence where such courses are not given. 
Statistics show that where professors in charge of such work 
have high scholarly and personal qualities, courses are reason- 
ably popular. 

In smaller institutions it is coming to be almost universal 
to have chairs of Bible or of religious education. The courses 
offered under these conditions are, in the nature of the case, 
less theological than those given in theological seminaries, 
but they cover pretty generally the field of biblical literature, 
the teaching of Jesus particularly in its social applications, 
and principles of religious education. 

One of the gratifying developments of the last decade has 
been the increase in numbers of biblical instructors, until 
they are sufficiently numerous to organize an association and 
attempt some standardization of their work. 

The indispensable prerequisite for the success of this 
study is the right sort of professor. Nothing more quickly 
brings contempt upon religious thought than courses which 
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are either excessively homiletical or are possessed of no genuine 
scientific quality. The college student is quick to discover 
the difference between conventional piety and genuinely 
scientific but sincerely practical interest in such courses. 

In American Protestant Christianity the religious education 
of the young is largely in the hands of the laity. The need 
for a general training in the content of religion and methods 
of religious instruction is therefore great. Colleges and univer- 
sities can render a pronounced service by the proper organi- 
zation of instruction for young men and women who want to 
become church workers but never expect to become ministers. 

Particularly in the new field of religious education is there 
development in these endowed institutions. In some of these 
the attendance upon classes of this sort is very large. The 
influence of this work is already apparent and greatly needed 
to supplement and support the plans of the modern minis- 
try. The graduates of theological seminaries for the past ten 
years have been given almost universally a new conception 
of the educationa) function of the church; and this steadily 
growing stream of non-ministerial young men and women 
who have had the rudiments of a similar education, may have 
a decided influence upon the work of the Sunday school and 
the other agencies of religious education in the churches. 
Teachers in the Sunday school need this same sort of training 
if they are to further this new and hopeful trend. 

If religion, as everybody admits, is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of public morality, the colleges where such freedom 
is permitted cannot do better than to maintain a department 
of religious education. The question as to whether its courses 
should be to any considerable degree required, is a matter of 
local administration. On the whole it would seem as if a 
proper understanding of the civilization in which we live 


would require some knowledge of the history and chief contents 


of the Christian religion as developed from the religion of 
the Hebrews and from Hellenistic culture. Courses in such 
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a department, in the nature of the case, should be thoroughly 
sympathetic with the scientific, historical, psychological, and 
sociological courses of the institution. They should at the 
same time, however, show the vital significance of religion 
itself as outspokenly as courses in political science make clear 
the obligations of citizenship. 

3. Student pastors—The last few years have seen a very 
marked development in the appointment by different denomi- 
nations of pastors to conserve the religious life of their members 
in the student body. Beginning something like twenty years 
ago with the establishment of so-called Bible chairs alongside 
of certain state universities, this practice has so extended that 
the student pastorate has become a recognized vocation. In 
many of the state institutions there are groups of such pastors, 
and in some state universities there are buildings which serve 
as headquarters for this form of service. Usually these stu- 
dent pastors are associated with the local church, but not as 
pastors. 

In a number of institutions there are being organized so-called 
Schools of Religion, instruction in which is given co-operatively 
by these student pastors, most of whom are highly educated, 
some of them having actually been instructors in some field 
of theological study. 

There is much to expect from this collateral education. 
As it develops and its academic quality is assured, it can hardly 
fail to be given some recognition by the university; in fact, 
this in some cases has already occurred. Much is to be 
expected from this type of work as meeting the need which 
results from the religious neutrality of state-supported institu- 
tions. 


When one bears in mind that the student body of such 
institutions numbers thousands of young persons expressing 


denominational affiliation, the legitimacy of some sort of extra- 
curriculum instruction, to say nothing of the conservation of 
the religious connections and sympathies, is apparent. 
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This movement is as yet so tentative and experimental] 
that it is hard to forecast its ultimate development. Unless 
all signs fail, however, it can be but a few years before each 
one of the outstanding religious groups undertakes the pastoral 
care and the religious instruction of its students. The divorce 
of culture from religion which so threatened a lew years aga 
seems now in a fair way to be prevented. 

The one great difficulty which faces the course in religion, 
whether within or without a curriculum, is that of ecclesiastica) 
restraint. But if anything is plain in the mood of the present 
generation of students, it is the necessity of showing that the 
modern man can be religious, and that scientific and vocational 
training can be appropriated for a more intelligent under- 
standing of religion and the maintenance of the mora) qualities 
which ought to emerge from higher education. 

The problem of administering these courses cannot be 
answered by any preconceived theory; it wil] be the outcome 
of experiments now actually in progress in practically all the 
larger educational institutions of America. 

4, } oluntary religious associations—1. Each of the great 
religious divisions of American life has its student organizations. 
The most outstanding of these are: (1) The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and Volunteer 
Bands; (2) The Menorah Society (for the Jews); (3) Knights 
af Columbus and Browning Society (for Roman Catholics). 
There are other subsidiary local institutions of the same 
general nature. 

The most outstanding of these bodies are the two Christian 
Associations. These usually consist of a body of students 
who may or may not pay dues. They are administered by 
elected officers and a cabinet or other administrative group 
and generally support one or more paid secretaries. They 
are bound together in national bodies which in turn maintain 
secretaries who have the genera) oversight of larger or smaller 


districts. These national bodies are supported by contribu- 
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tions from others than students and constitute a closely-knit 
organization which is possessed of considerable flexibility of 
purpose and administration. In general they conform to the 
general policies of the Christian Associations and their officers 
at least must be members of evangelical churches. Recent 
developments in Canada indicate that possibly one body of 
Christian students may be substituted for the two associations. 

These religious organizations of students generally haye 
some headguarters in some room or building and in some cases 
rise to the dignity of a university club. Their leaders are given 
more or less forma) training throughout the year in student 
conventions or summer schools held at certain great camping 
grounds in different parts of the United States and Canada. 
Under these Jeaders, yery frequently with the assistance of 
members of faculties, classes are held in the Bible and religious 
and moral education. Additional services are held. The 
student life is thus to a considerable extent constantly leavened 
with religious idealism. A considerable literature has already 
appeared for the use of these organizations. 

The problems attending such attempt at religious education 
are by no means inconsiderable. These include the test of 
membership, the control of the general policies of the local 
associations by a body independent of control of the institution 
itself, the emphasis upon a certain tvpe of religious experience, 
and the guality of the instruction given in the voluntary classes. 
Such problems, however, can usually be answered by confer- 
ences composed of interested parties. 

It seems imperative for the best interest of the institution 
and the associations themselves that there should be some 
sort of liaison between the association and the institution on 
the one side and the student pastors on the other. The latter 
relationship has already begun to give rise to serious questions 
because of the frequent inability of the associations and the 
pastors to co-operate and eliminate competition. These 
difficulties are in the way of being met by some form of organi- 
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zation in which the association becomes a sort of headquarters 
of religious work and the student pastors are given desk room 
or consulting rooms in the Association Building. Where 
anything like a School of Religion is established any friction 
which has arisen seems to be happily replaced by hearty 
co-operation. 

Here should be mentioned the policy now being increasingly 
followed by the religious associations of the college to identify 
student life with the churches in the vicinity of the college 
or university. The adjustment of such student participation 
in church life to the churches themselves is being handled now 
more systematically than ever before. Indeed the maintenance 
of denominational esprit de corps and the establishment of 
points of contact between the student body and the various 
denominational bodies is developing rapidly. 

5. Other voluntary activities—Closely allied and sometimes 
as a phase of the work of the student association is the work 
of the other student groups organized for specific needs such 
as social service, teaching of English to foreigners, work in 
settlements, maintenance of local missions, visiting charitable 
and philanthropic institutions. The development of social 
service as a vocation for young men and women is serving to 
bring a new co-operation between such activities and the work 
of departments of sociology and of curriculum training of other 
sorts. 

6. Public religious services—Most institutions have some 
form of religious service other than chapel conducted under 
the auspices of the institution. In the larger endowed univer- 
sities this consists of a formal religious service every Sunday, 
conducted by outstanding religious leaders of the country. 
In other institutions this consists of an occasional convocation 
or general meeting, less ecclesiastical in character but definitely 
religious. This sort of gathering deserves to be universal, 
whether or not attendance is required at chapel or some church 
service. It serves to give dignity to religion and to make 
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plain the sympathy which exists between educational processes 
and religion itself. If the speakers are selected from various 
religious bodies, criticism is seldom heard. 

7. College pastors or chaplains.—In some institutions there 
is a university or college pastor or chaplain whose business 
it is to care for chapels, public meetings, religious instruction 
either curriculum or voluntary. Whether or not such college 
pastor should be a member of the faculty seems to be a matter 
of local preference. Generally speaking, however, there is 
a very considerable advantage in the pastor having faculty 
standing. If he is recognized as having a definite standing 
in the field of some special kind of investigation, his influence 
on the students is likely to be increased. Personality, however, 
here is of utmost importance, and as often happens, a man of 
mature years or one of thorough religious training is more 
effective than a young man whose claim to respect is the short- 
lived reputation of prominence in athletics or some other 
form of student activity. 


A survey of the religious activities in the life of our educa- 
tional institutions is reassuring to those who look upon educa- 
tion as something more than training for some occupation 
or as a delightful episode in the life of youth. When one realizes 
the remarkable development which has occurred, the conviction 
is unavoidable that our educational processes, with all their 
defects, are not indifferent to the moral and spiritual demands 
of the time. The prevailing dangers also apparent seem to 
be by no means unavoidable. 

One thing necessary is to remember that the religious life 
of a group of young persons, realizing the freedom of thought 
and of life and subject to temptations which unaccustomed 
self-direction and organized inquiry bring, is not that of a 
group thoroughly stabilized or conventionalized by associations 
with economic institutions and ordinary social conventions. 
Student bodies are working out for the first time in history the 
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mores of a society composed of equals. The importance of 
this attempt cannot be overlooked by those responsible for 
education. 

In what may be called the students’ college, as distinct from 
the faculty’s college, there is an increasing practice in social 
organization with its rewards and punishments, its prizes and 
defeats. A religion to be vital must be so organized as to 
touch the student life at the place where its own organization 
is developing its morality, destined to be of such influence in 
later social contacts. 

No body of men and women is more impatient of formality 
and conventional piety than college students. Their education 
has made them members of a civilization that is now in the 
making and of a social order whose dominant principles are 
yet somewhat obscure. The organization of the religious life 
of such an important group should be frankly such as meets 
its peculiar needs. Any religious instruction that denies or 
even belittles the findings and investigations of the laboratory 
and the study is sure to be ineffectual. It must take students 
where they are and meet the problems which they already feel. 

The fact that so frequently the teaching bodies of our univer- 
sities are more interested in the subject-matter of their courses 
than in the developing personality of their students, makes it 
all the more imperative that the religious ministries should 
be sympathetic with the developing mental attitudes and the 
growing body of human knowledge. Perfunctory religious 
instruction, one almost ventures to say, is worse than none. 

The religious life of young people just now is more ethical 
than doctrinal. This fact has in it both danger as well as 
hope. Any survey of the religious doubts and difficulties of 
a student body will show that religious problems are sur- 


prisingly uniform. Simply to insist upon social service or 
morality will leave the student with unanswered questions 
touching the existence of God, the possibility of individual 
immortality, and the relations of science and the Bible. 
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All efforts to make an emotional, uncritical religion, lacking 
in fundamental intellectual convictions, a basis of this new 
social passion will fail to meet the genuine difficulties which 
college students as a class feel. It is not that they are philoso- 
phers or even highly intelligent in their religious doubts. They 
are rather tempted to jump to hasty conclusions as to the 
validity of religion itself and insist that beliefs are of small 
importance to the man who means to live a decent life and 
serve his time as he may chance to have opportunity. All 
administration of the religious institutions of a college must 
bear in mind this inexperience and restlessness with its liability 
to indifference and frivolity. Especially should it seek to 
interest teachers of philosophy, sociology, and biology to 
co-operate in building up rather than startling the students’ 
confidence in the reality of spiritual values. 

The agencies now established are apparently sufficient to 
meet these conditions provided the college authorities give 
them sympathy and recognize them as_ susceptible of 
co-ordination and worthy of official support. Without the 
co-operation of the official bodies of an institution, they are 
likely to become mere satellites of the collegiate system. 
Properly favored by trustees or regents, presidents and faculties 
who see the imperative need of moral and religious as well as 
scientific and vocational training, they may be counted upon 
to give to the nation, through the rapidly increasing body of 
college graduates, a new sense of morale and purpose. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Death of Dr. Hastings Rashdall—The world of theological 
scholarship and of religious activity has suffered an unusual loss in the 
death of Dr. Hastings Rashdall. He had an exceptional capacity for 
scholarly work of the highest type, but an even more exceptional capac- 
ity for appreciating the human aspects of whatever he studied. His 
scholarly investigations, therefore, were never mere collections of facts 
but were always illuminating interpretations of human aspirations and 
experiences. He had been since 1907 Dean of Carlisle. Among his 
many publications the following were of special interest: The Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1895; The Theory of Good and Evil, 1908; 
Philosophy and Religion, 1909; Conscience and Christ, 1916; The 
Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, 1919. 


The Fourteen Points of a Modernist.—Mr. Glenn Frank, editor of the 
Century Magazine, is keenly interested in the promotion of vital religion. 
He has recently summed up his ideal of religion for today in the following 
fourteen points: (1) The substitution of the religion of Jesus for 
Christianity. (2) The making of a faith a matter of adventure rather 
than a matter of assent. (3) The preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
rather than the gospel about Jesus. (4) The application, as well as the 
announcement, of the principles of the religion of Jesus. (5) The 
demand that men should believe only what they can use; only what is 
true for them. (6) The modernization of the religious vocabulary. 
(7) The use of science by religion rather than the reconciliation of science 
to religion. (8) The dramatization of rationalism with ritual beauty. 
(9) The knowledge of God as the mind and the heart of the universe 
rather than as its judge. (10) The church to be the voice of the living 
as well as the dead. (11) The breaking of the chains that now bind the 
church to the state in times of crisis. (12) The definition of sin as 
something that hurts life rather than offends God. (13) The “scheme 
of Redemption” to take into account institutions as well as individuals. 
(14) The merging of the sacred and the secular. 

The tenets here set forth give an interesting view of a layman’s 
conception of the essentials of religion. It is noteworthy for its entire 
omission of those matters on which fundamentalists are insisting today. 
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The fact might as well be faced that specialized theology has always 
been worked out by ecclesiastics and has been imposed upon laymen by 
ecclesiastical authority. Most of the topics with which technical 
theology deals have very little interest or significance for laymen. In 
this day of democratic control we are likely to feel the increasing promi- 
nence of some such non-theological type of Christianity as that proposed 
by Mr. Frank. 


Meeting the Facts in Alleged Faith-Cures.—A pamphlet has recently 
been published by Rev. C. S. Price, of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
giving the report of a careful inquiry into the results of a faith-healing 
campaign held in Vancouver in May, 1923. The committee of investiga- 
tion included both ministers and competent medical specialists. Three 
hundred and fifty cases were carefully examined. In some instances 
X-ray photographs were employed to help ascertain the precise situation. 
The investigation seems to have been carried on in a genuinely scientific 
spirit. Several instances of functional and hysterical disorders showed 
an undoubted cure. It is quite a different story, however, when organic 
diseases or defects in bone structure come into question. For example, 
honest observers testified that when a young lady with congenital 
dislocations of both hips was anointed, the hip joints were distinctly 
heard to snap back into place. An X-ray photograph, however, showed 
that the heads of the hip bones remained out of the sockets after the 
anointing. The general conclusion of the committee is stated as follows: 

To sum up in a few words, it may be said that functional disease is very 
common and very real in its disabling effects, although entirely due to wrong 
mental attitude. Religious revivals strike at the very root of wrong mental 
attitudes, and in so far as they are successful in changing these they make the 
physical manifestation of the former attitude incompatible with the new 
outlook, and the disease has to go. 

This campaign has not accomplished anything of the miraculous, nor 
manifested any power other than that which stands behind obedience to all of 
God’s laws as ingrained in His creation of man as an intelligent being made in 
His own image. 


A Diminishing Supply of Clergymen in Europe—The Modern 
Churchman for March publishes some rather significant facts indicating 
a rather serious and growing shortage of candidates for the ministry 
in Europe. For example, the annual death list of the English clergy 
is about 700, while for the past six years less than 300 new clergymen 
have been annually ordained. In France there are nearly ten thousand 
parishes or churches without pastors. This represents nearly a quarter 
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of the total number of parishes in France. Naturally, such a situation 
raises the question why so few young men are entering the ministry. 
Doubtless, the economic situation is an important factor. The editor 
of the Modern Churchman, however, believes that spiritual and intel- 
lectual considerations are more important. His words on this point 
are worth reporting; 

We are of opinion that there are two very grave hindrances to Ordination 
which cause the Church to lose many who would prove the most influential of 
clergymen. The first is the prevailing clericalist ideal of what the clergymen 
should be, and united to this is the prospect of ministering at an unending 
round of Church services at which for the most part hardly anyone is present. 
This gives a terribly mechanical view of a clergyman’s life as full of dull routine 
instead of adventure for God. 

The second hindrance is due to theological difficulties. Bishops who were 
educated forty years ago do not realize what these difficulties are for intellectual 
young men to-day. If they did they would dismiss inquisitorial examining 
chaplains, and make it clear that provided only there is the sincere will to serve 
humanity in the name of Christ in the sacred ministry of His Church, the 
candidate’s opinion on various historical and scientific questions is a matter of no 
importance in comparison. There is no need to abolish the Creeds, but there is 
every need for taking the pressure off them, and granting complete intellectual 
freedom to men who are whole-heartedly ready to devote themselves to the 
service of God. It is a most serious matter, and cannot be in accord with 
the mind of Christ, when a man like the late Donald Hankey is debarred by 
intellectual difficulties, not of his own but of the Church’s creation, from 
taking Holy Orders; and a great number of similar instances might be cited. 

The Growth of an International Conscience.—The Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics, in its issue for January, 1924, has several pertinent 
articles dealing with the League of Nations. The opening article by 
Colonel D. Borden-Turner is a heartening survey of the development of 
sentiment between the days of Bismarck, when it was almost axiomatic 
that national self-interest should be supreme, to the days of Wilson, 
when the conception of international obligation found a surprisingly 
wide response in the minds of men. Professor John H. Wigmore in an 
unusually suggestive discussion punctures some popular misconceptions 
concerning the League, and compares it with certain devices for obtaining 
a sense of co-operative action in the economic and political life of the 
United States. He shows how ludicrous is the notion of a “‘super-state.” 
Says he: 

I am a little impatient with those who dismiss any further attention to the 
League with the disappointed conclusion “It cannot stop war.” Even if 
this were so, the League has a high function in assisting peace-time world- 
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progress; and it is fulfilling that function. It will soon be a peace parliament 
more broad and complex than any national congress ever known. And this 
function is so real today that it constitutes the vital force which will insure the 
rapid growth of the League’s activities irrespective of its success in the field of 
political violence. 

Present Tendencies in German Religious Life.—Heinrich Weinel, 
writing on “The Present State of Religious Life in Germany and Its 
Most Important Tendencies” in the Hibbert Journal for January, finds 
six main tendencies in German religious thinking and practice. 

Far from the fold of the church are the poets of “Expressionism” 
from whom a cry of world-ruin rises toward heaven, and with despairing 
gestures presents itself to God. These men would often destroy every- 
thing, the man-murdering factories, the girl-devouring cities, the child- 
ruining slums, as well as man-annihilating war. In place of this old 
order they call for a purified humanity, for a new earth, where men live 
as brothers. Outside of the church, the occult is also much more in 
request than before the war. Spiritualism and theosophy of all kinds 
increase as alleged “‘scientific” ways into the Beyond and the Super- 
natural. 

Within the church the idealist movement commonly called “liberal” 
is involved in a grave struggle for existence. Eucken and Harnack are 
still the leaders of this cause and along with others are trying to hold 
their ground. Alongside of this movement is a group of the orthodox 
who describe themselves as “modern-positive” or “faithful to Christ” 
and who really represent the notions of Ritschl’s mediation theology. 

A wholly new movement is also seen within the church which has been 
produced by the spiritual warmth of the post-war period. This move- 
ment is directed against both orthodoxy and liberal theology. It is 
inclined to be thoroughly radical in criticism and at the same time turns 
in the main to Luther and his thought of the sole grace of God, and the 
utter hopelessness of everything human. A deep seriousness lies in this 
movement which thinks of man as nothing and less than nothing, a lost 
and reprobate sinner, and which gives the power and the honor and the 
glory to God alone. 

Lastly, there is the mystical current expressing itself in the theology 
and the piety of the church. There is a very active mystical and sacra- 
mental movement in contemporary German Catholicism. German 
Judaism has rediscovered its mystic soul, and within Protestantism there 
is a strong “High Church” tendency which leans very definitely toward 
Catholicism and has a certain affinity with the English movement which 


has been so pronounced during the last few years. 
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The Great Religious Revival.—Under this caption Charles William 


Eliot in the Atlantic Monthly for March discusses the religious situation in 
America by grouping the American people into three parties or sections 
in regard to religion: the Fundamentalists, the Modernists, and the 
great masses of the people who are connected with no church and appar- 
ently take no interest in any religious doctrine or practice. His conten- 
tion is that the Fundamentalists and the Unchurched have no problems 
to solve about sincerity and unity in religion, or about the promotion of 
peace among the nations. The Fundamentalists say in worship or 
prayer just what they all mean and the Unchurched do not worship or 
pray in public at all. 

The Modernists really want a wide-open and all-comprehending 
church. They want to make their church a family church with God as 
Father, Jesus as brother, and motherhood and childhood as exponents 
of the heavenly life on earth. They do not want to take the Gospels or 
the Creeds literally, but they realize that the two sentiments which most 
inspire men to good deeds are love and hope, and they would use the best 
interpretations of the sayings and acts of Jesus in order to build up love 
and hope in human hearts. Their gospel is primarily one of prevention 
in contrast to the old conception of rescue. 

It is for the Modernists.that the church of the future is to rise. Their 
church will be free both to those who cling to ancient creeds and to those 
who believe that they have no creed, Creeds and rituals will be but 
expressions of a way of life and will be in no sense binding as far as intel- 
lectua) belief is concerned. 

Modernism and the Coming Reformation.—Rollin Lynde Hartt, who 
published a series of articles under the general heading of “The War in 
the Churches,” which appeared in the World’s Work from the September 
through the December numbers of 1923, has attempted to show in the 
March number of the same periodical that there are two types of Modern- 
ism. ‘The first is that type which wishes to preserve the old doctrines and 
creeds of the church by giving them a modern interpretation. The 
Fundamentalists have characterized these men as “‘cowards,’? but Mr. 
Hartt feels that this characterization is unjust. These men are sincere 
in their purpose, but they feel that the way out of the religious difficul- 
ties of the present is by gradual evolution rather than by revolution. 


The second type are not “heretics.’”» They express a new religion. 


They want to abandon the old formulas and express their religion as 
they see and experience it without reference to the accepted beliefs of 


the past. They believe that in “the religion of Jesus, uncorrupted by 
theology,” lies the hope of the world, 
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Mr. Hartt attempts to report the state of affairs dispassionately, 
without taking sides. It is easily evident that Fundamentalism with its 
clean-cut dogmatism is much easier to report than is Modernism with its 
somewhat complicated combination of sentimental loyalty to the church 
as a spiritual society on the one hand and critical dissatisfaction with 
certain dogmas and formalities on the other hand. As time goes on, 
it will become clearer that the issue is not primarily theological. It is 
not a question of deciding what doctrines must be held, but rather of 


determining how doctrines may best minister to the spiritual life. 


Fundamentalism and the New Testament.—Henry Thatcher 
Fowler in the North American Review for March attempts to show the 
difference between the spirit of fundamentalism and that of modernism 
by a study of the New Testament. ‘The author contends that there has 
been an age-long controversy between the tvpe of mind which has 
always held that it possessed the one adequate formulation of belief 
and the type which has always held that new aspects of religious truth 
are ever to be apprehended. 

Jesus as opposed to his age and even to some of his closest disciples 
js set forth as having the spirit of the modernist. At the council at 
Jerusalem, where the Jews held that “except ye be circumcised after the 
custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved,” the church at Antioch, represented 
by Paul and Barnabas, was the modernist group in an earnest funda- 
mentalist controversy. The writer of the Fourth Gospel made room in 
his conception of Christianity for Hellenistic philosophical thinking. 

In regard to present fundamentalism, the author feels that it 
is in part a phase of the struggle between a modern, evolutionary, and a medi- 
aeval, static, world-view. It is also partly a reaction, however misdirected, 
against emphasis upon the historical Jesus as man and the loss of the sense of 
God in life. In some aspects, it may be regarded also as one of the many 
effects of war weariness and after-war confusion. Out of the present uncer- 
tainty concerning the foundations of the social order, weary spirits cry for 
certainty, and the Fundamentalists are one group who confidently proclaim 


the certainty of their brand of truth. 


The outstanding men who had the spirit of modernism, and through 
whom the progress of the first Christian century was made as recorded 


in the New Testament, were men of deep conviction and loyalty to the 
truths by which they had lived faithfully. They were men who aban- 


doned their old beliefs only as the result of burning conviction that a new 
and better way was opened before them. They advanced, some more 


rapidly, some very slowly, as they sought earnestly to hold fast that 
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which was good, and yet, proving all things, not to quench the Spirit 


who guided into fuller truth. 


How May Marriage Be Kept from Disillusionment?—Sane writers 
on divorce agree with Felix Adler that there are in the most fortunate 
marriages a residue of incompatibility. 

In no human pair is the man ever absolutely the counterpart of the woman 
and she of him. . ... There are ever irreducible idiosyncrasies, and it were 
indeed a miracle if the idiosyncrasies on one side were exactly suited to make 
a harmonious chord with the idiosyncrasies on the other. 

Not all writers agree with Professor Adler, however, in the position 
taken in the third of the Hibbert Lectures at Manchester College, 
Oxford (reported in the Hzbbert Journal for October, 1923), when he 
advocated the necessity of some ‘overarching supereminent end,” 
some goal great enough to demand mutual allegiance, as a means of 
identifying and uniting their interests. 

For example, Elizabeth C. Adams, in the Aflantic Monthly for 
February, 1924, writing on “The Will to Love” takes her cue from 
William James’s famous essay on “The Will to Believe.” Her sugges- 
tion, contrasted with Professor Adler’s, is that marriage is a challenge 
to both husband and wife to find in each other by conscious purpose the 
finer traits. Disillusionment is admittedly a feeling to be expected but 
good sportsmanship, “the will to love,” can overcome even this difficulty 
if honestly exercised by both parties. If one party has another prospec- 
tive mate in view, there cannot be built up this will to love. This writer 
would refuse divorce to either party when in search of some illusive 
compatibility in an already intended successor to the present partner. 

Both these agree that divorce is not the panacea for incompatibility; 
both set up standards that scenario writers ordinarily fail to use. 

Interestingly contrasted with both is the Catholic discussion, ‘SA 
New Marriage Case,” in the Ecclesiastical Review for January, 1924, 
by Rev. Joseph P. Donovan, Kendrick Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. Here the human welfare motive disappears entirely in the 
legal verbiage of Latin codes which the author quotes profusely in their 
originals. The intricate church regulations are to be observed on the 
assumption that these represent the only religiously defensible position. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY! 


It is becoming constantly more apparent that organized religion is 
searching for a new formulation of beliefs. In every church readjust- 
ments are taking place, if not in matters of doctrine, then in the church’s 
recognized relation to social and economic problems; if not openly and 
directly, then behind the scenes and by circumlocution. Menand women 
who have been pushed into a new world find their old faiths out of 
harmony with irresistible demands made upon them by life, and, unwilling 
to give up their faiths, are forced to modity their creeds. 

At such a time religion and philosophy draw near to each other. 
Religion, in need of a new intellectual justification, turns to philosophy 
in the hope of discovering an acceptable world-view which shall support 
the religious outlook, and philosophy, generally forced to the periphery 
of life, finds in this spiritual groping and searching an opportunity to 
become practically effective. The last few years, therefore, have 
witnessed a decided increase in the number of religious leaders who have 
become interested in philosophy and a revival of the type of philosophy 
calculated to give support to their hopes. In some cases, active religious 
leader and professional philosopher have been combined in the same 
person. 

The book of essays, Nature and Human Nature, by Professor 
Alexander, of the University of Nebraska, makes a timely appearance 
under these circumstances. Chaste in diction, lofty in tone, suggestive 
of wide familiarity with the classical solutions of ultimate problems, 
penetrating and apt in phrase, though in longer stretches veiled and 
elusive as becomes the philosopher, trustiul of a power at the heart of 
things, yet with a mild flavor of melancholy, the volume will appeal to 
men and women of culture who cannot accept the cruder details of the 
church doctrines they have been bred to, but who yearn to be assured 
that an essential kernel of truth in these doctrines is safe from attack. 

The chapters of the book (two of which—“Art and Democracy,” 
and ‘Apologia Pro Fide’’—represent presidential addresses, one before 
the Western, the other before the American Philosophical Association) 





* Nature and Human Nature. By Hartley Burr Alexander. Chicago: Open 
Court, 1923. ix+529 pages. $3.00. 
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have appeared in print before in various philosophical journals. They are 
here gathered together as the author’s “reflections of some fifteen years.” 
The religious-minded will find in them arguments congenial to their souls: 
that the mechanistic philosophy is utterly untenable; that nature and 
human nature are the growing expression of cosmic purpose; that man 
is not psychically alone in the universe. And the Christian will be 
cheered by a further assurance that “Christianity is so intrinsic to our 
civilization that to permit it to pass would mean cultural, nay, spiritual 
suicide.” This subject, the worth of Christianity, is considered especially 
in the concluding chapter of the book, Professor Alexander’s ‘“‘ Apologia 
Pro Fide.”’ In it he rises to ringing eloquence and intense earnestness, 
brushing aside those who would trust to ‘creeds of experience based upon 
the shallows of experience,” and the “scepticisms born of rationalistic 
science and rationalized history” which “sound thin and piping, remote 
and of little consequence.” And he makes a plea for Christian truth not 
often equaled. 

But those who seek conviction, not reassurance, will hardly be 
satisfied. For, on the one hand, the author is too disdainful of those who 
contend for a position antagonistic to his own; on the other hand, his 
own proof for what may be regarded the central thesis of the book, the 
purposiveness of nature as shown by evolution, is far from conclusive. 
As a striking example of evolutionary teleology (one of innumerable 
others) he claims, 
the development of that one of the mollusc class—the Cephalopoda—now only 
represented by the “many-chambered nautilus.” Beginning far back in 
Paleozoic times with genera of the type of the Orthoceras, preserved to us in the 
form of simple conical shells compartmentally divided, this branch developed 
through the ages; first, slightly curved forms; and then the more and more 
tightly coiled varieties with ever-increasing complexity of structure, which 
culminates in the Ammonites—coil contiguous upon coil. It was as if, through 
all those millions of years, nature had held before herself this ideal of beauty, 
to be consummated only through infinite experiment, infinite endeavor, infinite 
striving. 

Yes, it was as if. Standing at the present point in the development we 
may so arrange the members of the series that they together form a 
scheme or plan. We may then be tempted to think that this is also the 
plan according to which they appeared. So in the next sentence after 
the one quoted the ‘as if” becomes “‘is.”” ‘Thus the wonder of the 
Ammonite is a part of the meaning of the Orthoceras, though the realiza- 
tion of this meaning was to be bought at a price of aeons.’”’ In the same 
way every natural type “is contained implicitly in its dim precursors, 
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but only the long years can bring nature’s thought to the surface.” 
Consequently “ Evolution implies a foreseeing personality in Nature as a 
whole,” and this compels “the philosophic conclusion that purposive 
intelligence is the chief fact, the Leitmotiv of the universe.” 

This style of argument will not convince those who have any doubts 
on the subject. The same thing is true of the contention that because 
intelligence has been developed in human beings, Nature, of which they 
are parts, must be intelligent. It is true, once more, of the assertion that 
the two great Credos of human history, common to all expressions of the religious 
instinct—belief in God and belief in immortality—are . . . . bound to prevail 
on earth . . . . because Nature decrees that the man who survives, the race 
that persists, must believe these things. 

That they are acceptable to one of such erudition, keenness, and sincerity 
as the author, needs explanation. 

The explanation may be found in a moving paragraph on page 494, 
describing a dream which the author suggests is symbolic of his attitude. 
Strong ties hold him to the faith in the bosom of which his life began, 
but other dear appeals draw him out and away. He cannot follow; 
he cannot cross the bridge that will separate him from these early beliefs, 
though they have been dead to his mind these many years. Nor can he 
be content to surrender to his heart and sit by the deserted grave. His 
philosophy is a sincere, comprehensive, profound attempt to do neither, 


yet both. M. C. Orto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PROPHECY AND RELIGION: 

Under the title Prophecy ,and Religion Principal John Skinner, of 
Westminster College, Cambridge, delivered at New College, Edinburgh, 
a series of lectures on the prophet Jeremiah. The title was well chosen, 
for Jeremiah was, perhaps, the most truly representative of the prophets 
and certainly made the greatest single contribution to Hebrew religion. 
The plan of the author is, after an introductory chapter on “The Place 
of Prophecy in the Religion of Israel,’ to follow along the course of 
Jeremiah’s life, gathering around eighteen centers the development of 
Jeremiah’s work and thought. He brings to his task an adequate 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject and a deep appreciation 
of the life and spirit of Jeremiah. His book consequently will be a revela- 
tion of interest to the average reader, with a liking for genuine religion. 

t Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah. By John Skinner. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. viii+360 pages. $5.00. 
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The approach of Professor Skinner to the study of Jeremiah is 
thoroughly historical. Jeremiah does not become a wooden image in 
his hands. He appears rather asa real man facing real problems, and not 
afraid to act lest he make a mistake. The Scythian oracles are rightly 
regarded as outrunning the facts of the Scythian invasion and as putting 
Jeremiah, temporarily at least, in the position of a discredited prophet. 
Jeremiah likewise changed his mind as to the value of the deuteronomic 
reform, first approving and then disapproving. He also entertained 
feelings of vengeance toward his personal foes, and consented to camou- 
flage the purpose of his interview with King Zedekiah. 

In behalf of the higher interests of his people, however, Jeremiah 
was loyal to the last ditch. He had clearer vision of the course of events 
than any of the official political leaders of his day. He saw deeper 
into the nature of religion than the priestly guides of the national life 
or the popular prophetic leaders. Living in the midst of the citizens of 
Jerusalem after 597 B.c., he dared say to them that the future of Judah 
lay, not in their hands, but in those of their brethren in exile; and that, 
too, because the life of the people still in Judah was unspeakably vile. 

Doubts may be expressed as to the validity of some of Principal 
Skinner’s claims. Did Jeremiah himself ever broach the subject of the 
individual's responsibility to Yahweh for his sins? To the clear analysis 
of the messianic problem in Jeremiah, we may add this consideration: 
Did the prophet who was so frankly skeptical about all promises of 
prosperity in chapter 28, forget that he himself was a prophet of Messian- 
ism in chapter 23? Is the doctrine of the New Covenant rightly attrib- 
uted to Jeremiah? The opinion of the inviolability of Jerusalem was 
not due to Isaiah’s preaching, but rather to the unexpected escape of Je- 
rusalemin7o1B.c. Nor is it right to charge Jeremiah or his predecssors 
with deliberately repudiating the sacrificial ritual per se. All that the 
prophets did was to protest against the substitution of ritual for character, 
without which no man could please God. The psychology of the prophet 
is interpreted in terms of the subconscious in the first chapter, but no 
further use is made of this concept in the study of Jeremiah. Is the 
subconscious” sufficiently well established to be safely used in the in- 
terpretation of prophecy? More use might well have been made of 
the mystical and ecstatic element in the interpretation of Jeremiah. 
In points like this there is room for differing opinion; but it remains 
true that Principal Skinner has given us the best book on Jeremiah yet 


written. 
J. M. Powis Smitx 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RELIGION AND HEALTH 


From time immemorial religion and health have been closely related. 
Religious healing was well developed in primitivity and in cultural 
times among the Greeks and Romans. For the Founder of Christianity, 
too, bodily and spiritual health were one. Then came asceticism, 
causing a new attitude to be taken toward all things physical and pre- 
paring the way for the breach which occurred in the sixteenth century 
between religion and scientific medicine. Popular religion and popular 
healing maintained close relationships and continue to do so. In recent 
years modern religion and scientific medicine have come closer and closer 
together. Neither has been able to accomplish the full task alone and 
so many preliminary gestures of friendship and co-operation have been 
extended from both sides. The Episcopal church, perhaps, has led 
from the side of the religious forces, in this tendency. The case of 
St. Marks-on-the-Bowery is evidence in point. Here the three main 
interests are re-united—rector, physician, and psychotherapist working 
hand in hand for the whole salvation of the whole person. 

A plea for renewed attention to the healing phases of the Christian 
message and for closer co-operation between physician and pastor is 
contained in the book herein reviewed.! Religion, insists the author, 
must avoid being ‘merely spiritual,’’ and must “afford salvation for 
the body as well as the soul” (p. 178). Medicine alone is unequal to 
the task. Neither is religion self-sufficient where moral and physical 
health are concerned, but must co-operate with medicine. Salvation 
of the body must proceed pari passu with that of the soul. This is her 
main thesis, and she insists, further, that such a position is historically 
true to the function of religion in genera] and to the teachings of Jesus 


‘ 


in particular. 

So far so good! This is a plea that should be reiterated in this day 
of multifarious nervous disorders on the one hand, and a demand for 
a pragmatic justification of religion on the other. One reads on opti- 
mistically, therefore, seeking answers to some of the vital questions in 
this field which remain unsolved. Many psychologists have pointed 
out the therapeutic value of such religious attitudes as love, trust, confi- 
dence, and hope. L. E. Emerson, of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, for example, says that love heals because it unifies the character 
of the patient. But we need a more detailed study of the mechanism, 


t The Christian Doctrine of Health. A revision. By Lily Dougall. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. x+181 pages. $1.75. First published in 1916. 
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motivation, and control of these religious attitudes in sick persons than 
has hitherto been made. Nor does this book present new material. 
Questions relative to the underlying personal causes of nervous disorders 
and a practical modus operandi between religion and medicine remain 
unanswered, as do the above queries. 

Instead of attacking these unsolved problems the author contents 
herself with an elaboration of the obvious truth that religious attitudes 
are important in this connection, and with the construction of a theologi- 
cal defense of Christianity as ¢/e religion of physical as well as spiritual 
healing. Indeed 75 per cent of the book is devoted to such theological 
arguments. The author apparently holds a brief for Christianity as a 
therapeutic agency and definitely poses as its protagonist. The twenty- 
seven very short chapters are each preceded by an ‘‘analysis,”’ one-third 
as long, on the average, as the chapter itself. In addition the continuity 
is further disrupted by the inclusion of alphabetical and numerical 
devices which give the pages the appearance of a catechism. With all 
these “‘helps’’ there exists no index or bibliography. The four parts are 
called respectively, ‘Providence and Disease,” “The Nature of Health— 
Physical, Mental and Moral,” ‘What Is Faith,” and “The Practice of 
God’s Presence as the Source of Physical Life.” 

The author insists that disease is not attributable to God, but rather 
to wrong living, either on the part of the individual, his ancestors, 
or the community, and ultimately due to a lack of adjustment to the 
“Creative Spirit.”” Bodily health is dependent upon mental and spiritual 
conditions and its source resides in the last analysis in the person himself. 
“Faith,” which is the equivalent of love, and gained through prayer, 
constitutes the foundation of health in all three phases. Medical meas- 
ures are desirable and the author is in sympathy with them, but adds that 
the ‘‘most permanent and most elastic health can only be attained .... 
by faith” (p. 124). She aligns herself with modern medicine in insisting 
that the cure lies, not in disregarding the physical and material, but 
rather in the simultaneous development of the physical and spiritual 
nature in accordance with the principles of faith and love. 

This book, in the judgment of the present reviewer, constitutes not 
so much a contribution to the technique of co-operation between physican 
and minister as to Christian apologetics. Perhaps such alone was the 
author’s intention. Although she answers none of the burning questions 
which we face in this field, she might reconsecrate to the faith a sick 


believer who contemplated apostasy to Christian Science or some other 
healing cult. 
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Faith and Health,’ by the able dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
answers a number of the questions untouched by the preceding book. 
In his usual literary and vigorous style the author outlines and appraises 
the more prominent religious healing movements from Christianity 
to Cou¢ism. He locates the healing miracles of Jesus largely in the field 
of the so-called functional diseases and credits the cure to the subject’s 
faith. After conscientiously ascribing to Christian Science all that it 
can legitimately claim he launches into a scathing, satirical, and vitriolic 
attack upon this popular cult, condemning it finally as “a colossal humbug, 
and . . . . in some respects, a cruel and wicked humbug” (p. 84). The 
title to his own book furthermore is apparently antithetic to Science and 
Health. The Emmanuel Movement, while sympathetically described, 
is also discredited, and along with it all similar movements of more recent 
date. Dr. Brown then outlines his own brand of religious therapy, 
including a system of biblical “autosuggestions.” His “system” is 
sound and practical Christianity minus the frills characteristic of cults. 
Relative to the relationship between physician and minister he reaches 
the conclusion that each should perform his proper task to the limit of 
his ability without attempting to exploit the field of the other. A cordial 
but autonomous co-operation of such type will do more in the end, he 
believes, for both fields than any attempt at clinical partnership. Char- 
acter is the objective of religion as health is of medicine and each is 
ultimately necessary for the fullest development of the other, but the 
proximate goals should be kept separate. Concretely, the church should 
support all public health movements on the one hand, and on the other, 
construct for the individual a religious philosophy of life that would be 
of great service to him in “organic” as well as ‘‘functional’’ disease. 
Nor should it be forgotten that physical health is only a by-product of 
religion, not its main objective. 

The book is as outstanding as the man, and furnishes delightful 
reading. One cannot forbear a single criticism, however. Although 
the author apparently grasps the preventive significance of religious 
emotions and attitudes he fails to exploit the most helpful possibility 
of all, in the opinion of the reviewer, i.e., a systematic and scientific mental, 
moral, and spiritual education of children on the part of the church. 


Ernest B. HARPER 
KALAMAz00 COLLEGE 


t Faith and Health. By Charles Reynolds Brown. New York: Crowell, 1924. 
284 pages. $2.00. Revision and enlargement of the 1910 edition. 
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A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY! 

A large circle of readers will welcome another book by Professor Case 
on a subject which he has made peculiarly his own. In the present 
volume he covers a wider field than in his previous studies of the relation 
of Christianity to the general life of the first century. Beginning with 
the work of Jesus he traces the fortunes of the new movement right down 
to the fall of Rome and the break-up of the ancient civilization. His 
book may be read as an introduction to the general history of the church 
in the first four centuries, and is well worth study for this purpose alone. 
Professor Case is always clear and interesting; he has historical imagina- 
tion and a singular faculty of seizing the relevant issues in a complicated 
process. Into the framework which he supplies the intelligent reader 
wil) have little difficulty in fitting all the perplexing detail of early church 
history. 

The book is written, however, not merely to sketch the history of the 
church but to determine the real forces which shaped it. Dr. Case main- 
tains that the early development has been construed far too exclusively 
in terms of worship and doctrine and belief. It has been forgotten that 
the church was a community, inclosed within a larger social organism, 
to which it was continually adjusting itseli. Its practices and beliefs 
were not so much causes as effects. They were produced by the histori- 
cal conditions, and in the light of these we must interpret them. The 
true origins of our religion were more social than theological. 

An introductory chapter sets forth the modern view of the New Testa- 
ment as a group of writings which grew out of the needs of the primitive 
Christian society and reflect the process by which it established itself 
within Judaism and gained a footing in the gentile world. The author 
then proceeds to show how it underwent a modification in view of gentile 
conditions—social, economic, and religious. He makes the acute obser- 
vation that the very lack of venerable traditions, which seemed to handi- 
cap Christianity in its struggle with rival cults, was really an advantage. 
Unhampered by any cherished heritage of forms and doctrines, it was 
capable of responding to new stimuli and conforming to new requirements. 
A third chapter is concerned with the religious situation in the gentile 
world, and more particularly with the mystery cults which satisfied the 
growing individualism of an age when all nationalities had been merged 

t The Social Origins of Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case, professor of Early 
Church History and New Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. vii+-263 pages. $2.50. 
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in the universal empire. A careful study of the Pauline communities 
leads up to a chapter on the consolidation of the new religion. It is 
shown that, as the community grew ever larger and more miscellaneous, 
the early dependence on the Spirit was no longer possible. The church 
was obliged to organize itself as an institution, and in so doing was 
influenced at every point by the political and social conditions of the 
time. The final chapter of the book traces the course of the conflict 
between Christianity and the various opposing forces in heathen society. 
Christianity emerged victorious because it was not primarily an intel- 
lectual but a social movement. The empire had fought it in the belief 
that it threatened the stability of the social structure, and it conquered 
the opposition by proving its social worth and necessity. In all times 
since it has kept pace with the progress of human society, adapting itself 
with endless versatility to changing needs. ‘This has been the secret of 
its permanence. 

Dr. Case has defended his thesis with much force and ability and with 
all his accustomed wealth of learning. His book, we venture to predict, 
will mark a new departure in the treatment of early Christian history. 
Instead of the dreary catalogue of heresies and controversies and councils 
to which we have been accustomed, we shall expect to have the Christian 
movement exhibited in its whole relation to the world’s life. The church, 
as Dr. Case makes us realize, was not a philosophical school, intent on 
working out a given set of opinions, but a society with manifold interests, 
which was exposed to all the influences of the society around it. Our 
main criticism of the book would be that, in his anxiety to do justice to 
these outside influences, Dr. Case has tended to minimize or neglect the 
impulses which the church carried within itself. He lays stress on the 
wonderful assimilative powers of Christianity, and seems at times to 
infer from this that it borrowed everything from its surroundings. But 
surely the inference may be drawn, with equal truth, that it assimilated 
so much because it was inwardly so strong, and was able to subdue 
the most alien elements to its own substance. The progress of the 
church, as Dr. Case rightly insists, was not wholly due to its teachers 
and theologians; but, when all is said, it was they who made the 
most important contribution. By preserving and interpreting the Chris- 
tian message they made it possible for the Christian society to main- 


tain itself in the pagan environment, and finally to master it. 
E. I. Scorr 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Professor McGiffert’s latest book is composed of four lectures given 
on the Nathaniel William Taylor foundation before the Yale Divinity 
School in the autumn of 1922. It is a very lucid, compact, and dis- 
passionate exposition of early Christian interest in and thinking about 
God. Beginning with Jesus, the history of the subject is brought down 
to Augustine’s day. But even within these limits the lectures aim to 
develop a central theme rather than to expound in full detail early 
Christian theology. 

The first lecture deals with the God of Jesus and of Paul. The view 
of Jesus is found to have been typically Jewish, with primary emphasis, 
however, upon the kind of life most pleasing to the Deity and little or no 
interest in speculation about the nature and character of God. Paul also 
was genuinely Jewish, with a stronger leaning toward speculation, but 
his overmastering interest in Christianity as a religion of redemption 
necessitated the addition of a new God-concept; namely, the notion of a 
savior-god. For Paul, Christ was thus another god in the area of reli- 
gious experience at any rate, if not indeed in the sphere of deliberate 
affirmation. 

Lecture two goes on to demonstrate that Christ, as a savior-god, was 
the only god recognized in wide circles of primitive gentile Christians. 
For them Paul’s god, “the God of the Jews, the creator and ruler of the 
world, meant nothing” (p. 52). Hence, the crucial problem confronting 
the leaders of Christianity in the second century was not to raise Jesus 
in popular esteem to a position more nearly equal to that of the god of the 
Jews, but rather to secure for the latter a rightful place within gentile 
Christianity. 

The third lecture describes the method employed to accomplish this 
result. The god of the Jews was saved to Christianity by the activities 
of propagandists, apologists, and theologians who needed this doctrine 
in order to give the new religion world-significance and monotheistic 
supremacy. Hence, it was an intellectual rather than a personally reli- 
gious need that saved the Jewish Jehovah within gentile Christianity. 
But the real god, both for the theologians and the common people, was 
still the Lord Jesus Christ who insured them their personal experience 
of salvation, and “except for the exigencies of philosophy he might him- 
self have been recognized as the God of all the earth and no other God 
have been required” (p. 123). 

* The God of the Early Christians. By A. C. McGiffert. New York: Scribner, 
1924. 200pages. $1.75. 
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The fourth lecture treats of creation, providence, and judgment as 
associated with Christian thinking about God and Christ. 

The great importance of this book for the student of early Christology 
needs no further emphasis. That it will arouse dissent in many quarters 
was undoubtedly anticipated by the author. But it will not be found 
an easy matter to set aside his interpretation, which is strongly fortified 
at every point by his thorough acquaintance with the pertinent data 
from early Christian literature. And anyone in sympathy with the 
recent tendencies to view the history of ancient Christianity more dis- 
tinctly in terms of the vital interests of the worshiping communities 
—as represented for example in Bousset’s K yrios Christos—will heartily 
welcome this new contribution to the subject. 

From this point of view the first two lectures are especially instruc- 
tive, but the argument of the third and fourth does not carry quite the 
same measure of conviction. That the theologians could by mere aca- 
demic propaganda successfully persuade the rank and file of Christendom 
to accept the Jewish god and elevate him in their creedal statements 
above the Savior-Christ, who had previously been, and in reality con- 
tinued to be, thought all-sufficient for their personal religious needs, is 
difficult to believe. At least there are other possible explanations that 
might have been canvassed that would seem to imply a growing interest 
even on the part of the worshiping communities in conserving those 
religious values attaching to a greater emphasis upon the supremacy of 
the Old Testament God. 

In the first place, during the second century greater stress came to 
be placed on instruction, side by side with, or as a substitute for, the 
emotional spontaneity of earlier times. This practical need was answered 
by appeal to ancient scripture, and so to the God of the Old Testament, 
who now assumed new significance along with Jesus Christ as lord of the 
community. Moreover, the imagery of a savior-god among the Gentiles, 
a divinity often portrayed as dying and rising, left ample room for, 
if it did not indeed necessitate, belief in a more remote parent-deity as 
part of the paraphernalia of the mystery type of religion. Since it was 
this form of personal religious need that gave Christ his place in the 
esteem of the new Christian group, by the same token would not a 
supreme god be likewise a necessity to authenticate the work of the 
mediating savior? Then, again, when persecutions by the state grew 
more frequent and the charge of atheism was brought against Christians 
they might have felt their position to be comparatively weak had they 
been unable to affirm allegiance to no god more ancient and remote than 
their recently crucified and risen Savior. He might now be a theos, 
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but once he had been only a daimon, and Christians were accused of 
failing to honor those mightier divinities who had been ¢heot from the 
first. Perhaps they found in this situation no little satisfaction in being 
able to affirm allegiance to the Old Testament God as creator, ruler, and 
judge of the world. 

But to question whether it might not have been possible to develop 
the themes of the third and fourth lectures along some such line is really 
to reiterate approval of the main contention of the book, which is, in 
substance, that early Christology is to be interpreted primarily in terms 
of the personal religious experiences and interests of the worshipers. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DOMAIN OF NATURAL SCIENCE? 

Professor Hobson’s chair in the University of Cambridge, England, 
is that of pure mathematics, and he brings to the consideration of the 
domain of natural science the frame of mind of the mathematician rather 
than that of the experimental scientist. Mathematics, as an independent 
discipline, is a science that advances by discovery, but its discoveries 
seem to lie in a conceptual world rather than in the perceptual world of 
the experimental scientist. Though physical and statistical sciences 
find in mathematics an indispensable apparatus in the structure of their 
hypotheses and later theories, this apparatus does not appear to be 
fashioned in the same workshop of the scientific imagination, in which 
are built up the hypotheses of the physical, biological, and social sciences. 
The mathematical apparatus appears to be there at hand, and it consists 
of abstractions from just those perceptual characters with which these 
sciences are occupied. 

It is therefore natural that a mathematician, who is surveying the 
fields of the natural sciences, should assimilate the theories of these 
sciences to the conceptual world in which he is operating. Thus Pro- 
fessor Hobson defines a scientific theory as “a conceptual scheme, 
designed by the synthetic activity of the mind, working with the data oi 
perception, for the purpose of representing particular classes of sequences 
and regularities in our percepts”’ (p. 36). He emphasizes the legitimate 
use in these theories of concepts which have “no direct perceptual 
counterparts, or it is not assumed a priori that they have such; they 
are formed by an effort of constructive imagination, for the purpose of 


*The Domain of Natural Science. The Gifford Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1921 and 1922. By E. W. Hobson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. xvi+ 510 pages. 
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the representative scheme” (p. 32). Again, “A Jaw of nature is in 
reality a conceptual law set up by the activity of the mind of man, but 
conditioned as regards its validity by the perceptual world which must 
be taken as a datum” (p. 26). Thus a scientific theory does not enable 
us to know natural objects and their processes as they are there in per- 
ception, but gives to us a formula whose abstract symbols so represent 
and resume perceptual events and things that we can abstract the 
relations and uniformities that these formulae express, and predicate 
them of natural phenomena as long as the theories prove valid, and so 
anticipate the future. Professor Hobson calls this the methodological 
phenomenalism of science. It leaves science quite free to select its 
terms or symbols or conceptual objects, and does not commit it inany way 
to the affirmation of the existence of objects answering to these concepts. 
Such concepts would be atoms, electrons, laws of nature, any things or 
events or relations of events which necessarily cannot be brought within 
perceptual experience. This explains for example the space which is 
given to Weissmann’s theory of heredity, with its idants, its ids, and its 
biophors, while the author gives but scant and inadequate treatment to 
Mendelianism. The logical comprehensiveness of Weissmann’s theory 
commends itself to Professor Hobson, while he seems to have little sym- 
pathy with the concrete building up of imaginatively perceptual hypothe- 
ses, by which the biologist feels his way into the mechanism of heredity, 
in the use of Mendel’s observations and those of others who followed 
him. Professor Hobson’s account of scientific theory belongs to the 
stage at which the theory has reached a certain finality and may be 
regarded from the standpoint of its structure and coherence, not to the 
stage at which it is being worked out in actual research. 

It is evident that such a science can offer no evidence as to the 
existence of anything that lies beyond the range of perception, nor extend 
its generalizations beyond possible application of its theories. There 
can then be no conflict between such a science and a religious doctrine 
or a philosophy that does undertake to go beyond the range of per- 
ception, provided these do not interfere with the freedom of science to 
formulate its own theories and test their applicability to the perceptual 
world. “Any such general Philosophy must provide within itself a 
place which Natural Science may occupy as an autonomous system” 
(p. 470). ‘Subject to completely adequate satisfaction of this condi- 
tion, natural science offers no obstacle to the free development of theistic 
or other philosophies on their own lines, in the sense that no other purely 
logical consequences follow from the acceptance of natural science, 
which are effective in the wider domains of thought” (p. 470). However, 
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it will be seen at once that in the field within which most of the conflicts 
between science and religion do take place—e.g., that of evolution and 
that of miracles—the freedom to formulate and apply scientific theories 
has not quieted the quarrel. As over against a scientific determinism 
and exclusion of teleology from the world, Professor Hobson’s dictum 
would remove any scientific justification for denying moral responsibility 
or the existence of a divine plan in the world, provided proof for these 
is not sought in events which could be scientifically otherwise explained. 
When we recognize that scientific method is nothing but the rigorous and 
detailed development of our everyday intelligence, it will be seen that 
the limitations of its phenomenalistic method must apply to all inferences, 
except those based upon a faith or a metaphysics that is hopelessly 
divorced from intelligible findings of daily life. Professor Hobson is 
very emphatic in restricting the phenomenalism of science to method. 
He does not realize that this brings all of our intelligent interpretation 
of the world within the same phenomenalism, and that in doing this he 
has left unaffected the quarrel between science and religion except in so 
far as this is a quarrel between two metaphysical systems. Although 
abjuring philosophy, in formulating scientific method he does forbid 
the scientist to be a realist, and dissociates himself sharply from a pro- 
found mathematical philosopher, Professor A. N. Whitehead, who is a 
realist and who insists that a scientific concept must be a concept of 
something, that it cannot be a mere symbol for something that cannot 
be conceived. 

In psychology Professor Hobson follows Ward. He denies any scien- 
tific justification to a parallelism which would exclude psychical efficiency. 
This denial is based upon the inability of science to give a complete 
mechanistic account of human conduct, and the extreme improbability 
of its ever doing this. He argues that interaction does not contravene 
the first thermo-dynamic law—that of the conservation of energy— 
but only the second—that of entropy—for whose generalization, in the 
theory of energy, he finds no justification. However, Professor Hobson 
denies that psychology and the social sciences which are applications of 
psychology can be natural sciences, for he recognizes that in that way 
lies a mechanical parallelism if his phenomenalistic method of science is 
adopted. It is interesting to see that having excluded the perceptual 
world from the content of knowledge of the natural sciences, he is obliged 
to take psychology and the social sciences out of their number also, 
except in so far as their method is purely statistical. This is interesting 
because human intelligence is turning with more and more confidence 
to the application of scientific method to its social problems. It cer- 
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tainly raises a question as to the adequacy of Professor Hobson’s account 
of scientific method. 

Between the formulation, in this volume, of the theory of scientific 
method, and the final chapters on the relation of natural science and 
philosophy and theology, lie chapters on the fields and history of the 
physical and biological sciences. I have already indicated what appear 
to me the shortcomings of the account of heredity. Apart from this 
these accounts are extraordinarily well done. The chapter on “Rela- 
tivity” is not only masterly in its presentation of the Einsteinian doc- 
trine but remarkably clear and comprehensible. The same may be said 
for his account of arithmetic and geometry. One may not agree with 
his conceptual theory in these fields, but no one can deny his competence 
and clarity in presenting the most abstruse ideas. The book is a notable 
one in the field of the philosophy of science, and none the less important 
because his doctrine of scientific method is open to so much more 
question than Professor Hobson seems to realize. 

GrorGE H, Meap 

University oF CHIcaco 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


AnprE, P. J. L’Islam et les Races: Vol. I. Les Origines, Le Tronc et la Greffe; 
Vol. II. Les Rameaux. Paris: Geuthner, 1922. xxvi+270 and 325 


pages. Fr. 25. 

A scholarly layman’s appraisal of the present condition, affiliations, and possible 
future power in world-affairs of the far-flung branches of the Moslem peoples: a synop- 
tic view of what is usually considered as a hopelessly shattered Islam. 

Harpman, O. The Ideals of Asceticism. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 232 
pages. $2.00. 

A presentation of the various ascetic ideals in so attractive a manner as to have an 
appeal even for the modern man. The author is thoroughly versed in the history of 
the world’s religions, so that his work on this problem is an important monograph in 
the comparative study of religions. 

Hopovus, Lewis. Buddhism and Buddhists in China. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. xi+84pages. $1.25. 

Unlike most little books on oriental religions, this is not a traveler’s narrative but 
a really valuable contribution to an appreciative understanding of the actual thought 
forms and controlling attitudes of Buddhism as the religion of living people. 

HUceL, FrrepricH von. The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied in 
Saint Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends. Two volumes. New York: 
Dutton, 1923. xxxix+466 and vi+422 pages. $12.00 set. 

A new edition of a work first published in r908 and constantly in demand since 
that time. New interest attaches to it owing to the modern tendency to seek escape 
from a chaotic world of thinking and acting by flight to peace and security in mystic 
intuition. The author builds about the biographies of St. Catherine and her friends a 
philosophy of religious mysticism. It differs only in minor details from the first 
printing. 

Hume, RoBerT Ernest. The World’s Living Religions. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1924. x+298 pages. $1.75. 

A concise summary of materials concerning the great religions of the modern world 
with an estimate in each case of the elements of their weakness and strength. 
Lorceou, Epovarp. Les Entretiens de Nang Tantrai. Paris: Editions 

Bossard, 1924. 257 pages. 

A cluster of stories of ancient India translated from a version in Siamese. 
OLTRAMARE, Paut. L’Histoire des Idées Théosophiques dans L’Inde. Paris: 

Geuthner, 1923. xv+542 pages. Fr. 50. 

This work traces the development of the philosophic ideas of the classical idealism 
of the Upanishads as they were embodied and adapted in the Buddhist religion as a 
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way of life and salvation. The author is an outstanding specialist in this particular 

field. He bases his treatment almost exclusively on the materials furnished by the 

sacred literature. 

SAUNDERS, KENNETH J. Epochs in Buddhist History. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. xix-++243 pages. $3.00. 

The Haskell Lectures of 1921. An interesting and vivid description of Buddhism 

in India, Ceylon, Burma, China, Korea, Japan, Nepal, and Tibet. The author is a 

Christian with eye and heart open to see and praise all that appears admirable in the 

religion of the Buddha. 

SootH1Lt, W. E. The Three Religions of China. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1923. 271 pages. $2.85. 
This is a revised edition of a work first published in 1913. It is an interpretation 

of the religions of China presented at Oxford to students designated for foreign mission 

vork. The apologetic interest which dominates the book gives to the tolerance and 


sympathy of the author the quality of kindly condescension. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
HOscHANDER, JAcoB. The Book of Esther in the Light of History. Philadelphia: 

Dropsie College, 1923. ix+318 pages. $2.50. 

A scholarly interpretation of the Book of Esther which posits the genuinely 
historical character of the story. The fact that Artaxerxes III established the worship 
of the goddess of love is made the occasion of this history. The Jews refused to 
worship her image and consequently were in danger of extermination. The Feast of 
Purim celebrates their deliverance as recorded in Esther. : 
SULZBERGER, MAYER. The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. Philadelphia: 

Dropsie College, 1923. 127 pages. $1.50. 

A study of the laws and customs dealing with labor in the Old Testament. Its 
chief defect is a total neglect of the history of the sources studied. Every statement 
of the text is taken at its face value, all critical process being neglected. Much good 
work has been done and an abundance of materials brought together; but there is a 


tendency to make out too good a case for the Hebrews. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
CouLTER, JOHN M. AND MERLE C. Where Evolution and Religion Meet. New 

York: Macmillan, 1924. v-+105 pages. $1.25. 

A little book which will serve a real need. It is written in clear and simple style 
by men who know the subject scientifically, and puts in brief compass precisely what 
the layman in science wants to know about the theory of evolution. A short con- 
cluding chapter indicates the essential harmony between the spirit of science and the 
spirit of Jesus. 

Dawson, MArsHALL. Nineteenth Century Evolution and After. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. xi+145 pages. $1.50. 

A “smart” popular book, intermingling facetious dramatizing of incidents in the 
evolutionary process with clever identifications of these with scriptural ideals. In so 
far as the title has any pertinence, it has to do with the author’s thesis that optimistic 
trust in the automatic improvement of things by evolution must give way to a recogni- 


tion of the fact of degeneration as well as of improvement. 
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GRUBER, L. FRANKLIN. The Einstein Theory. Burlington: Lutheran Literary 

Board, 1923. 84 pages. $0.95. 

A popular exposition of the theory of relativity, coming to the conclusion that 
since the physical universe is relative (finite) it must be dependent on a non-physical 
infinite Entity. The doctrine of a created universe is thus inferred from the latest 
science. 

Smupson, JAMES Y. The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. 3d ed.,rev. New 

York: Doran, 1923. xv+333 pages. $2.25. 

A third edition of a book which first appeared in 1913. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised, so as to make use of scientific advance in the past decade. 
It furnishes a candid and thoroughgoing exposition of the biological facts on which the 
doctrine of evolution rests, followed by the discussion of religious problems in a cautious 
and conservative spirit. 

DOCTRINAL 
BRUNNER, Emit. Die Mystik und das Wort. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1924. iv+ 

396 pages. S.F. 12.50. 

An elaborate exposition of Brunner’s idealistic mysticism, which seeks to transcend 
the rationalism of mere critical methods in philosophy and in biblical criticism, and to 
elaborate a warm religious appreciation based on a cordial correlation of faith in the 
Word of God, and intuitive philosophy of religion. 


Christian Unity and the Gospel. New York: Doran. 293 pages. $1.50. 

Addresses and sermons prepared for the congress held in London in June, 1923, 
under the auspices of the World’s Evangelical Alliance. The basis for Christian unity 
is recognized to be a common, experienced faith rather than conformity to outward 
ecclesiastical organization; but this faith strongly emphasizes the authoritative inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the absolute deity of Christ. 

Davey, J. Ernest. The Changing Vesture of the Faith. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press. 253 pages. 

An interesting discussion of various phases of Christian doctrines and practice with 
the intention of showing how primary psychic needs find satisfaction in the forms of 
religion. The functional significance of familiar tenets and rituals is made clear, and 
the way opened for a practical evaluation and criticism. 

FLEWELLING, RALPH TyLER. The Reason in Faith. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1924. 250 pages. $1.75. 

An interpretation of familiar Christian doctrines in terms of a philosophy of per- 
sonal idealism. The immanence of God and the supremacy of moral values are con- 
stantly set forth in contrast with formalistic religious conceptions. 


GILLESPIE, WILLIAM HonyMAN. The Necessary Existence of God. New York: 
Scribner, 1923. 716 pages. $3.00. 
This book takes the reader back into the age of stately metaphysical theology, 
It is a modern issue of a treatise which appeared originally in 1843, and was twice 
reissued in 1863 and again in 1865. As the title indicates, it is an ontological proof of 
the existence of God. 
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GorE, CHARLES. The Holy Spirit and the Church. New York: Scribner, 1924. 
xiv+366 pages. $2.2 
The third volume in Dr. Gore’s series on ‘‘The Reconstruction of Belief.” This 


On 


is in many respects the most interesting of the three. It reinstates the conception of 
Christianity as a church-religion with its indispensable sacraments, but does this with 
considerable attention to social-historical factors, thus avoiding the formalism of dog- 
matic institutionalism. 


GRAHAM, WILLIAM CREIGHTON. The Meaning of the Cross. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press, 1923. 100 pages. $1.50. 

A little book, but with more thought-provoking content than many a large volume. 
It recognizes that the cross is peculiarly liable to become a fetish or an ecclesiastically 
controlled dogma. The book sets forth in searching fashion those moral and religious 
aspects of the life and teaching of Jesus which form the indispensable background for 
an interpretation of the significance of the death of Jesus. 

Jacks, L. P. A Living Universe. New York: Doran, 1924. 111 pages. 
$1.00. 

Three lectures, discussing the religious aspects of some pertinent modern problems. 
The distinction is made between the conception of a dead universe (which can be 
exploited) and a living universe (which demands and reinforces spiritual ideals). Fresh 
and challenging messages, like all of Principal Jack’s writings. 

MacxkrintosH, H. R. Some Aspects of Christian Belief. New York: Doran, 
1923. xX+ 306pages. $2.25. 

A collection of articles which have been published in various periodicals, ranging 
in date from 1899 to 1921. The titles cover a wide range of topics, and embrace 
historical, philosophical, and doctrinal themes. 

Otto, Rupotr. The Idea of the Holy (trans. by John W. Harvey). New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. xv+228 pages. $2.50. 
This is a translation of a book which was first published in 1917, and has passed 

through ten editions. It is an unusually profound and suggestive study of the mystic 
element in religion. Otto illustrates from a wide range of religious experiences the way 
in which the feeling of awe in the presence of the sacred gives an awareness of God 
which constitutes the heart of religion. Otto’s expected visit to this country in the 
autumn makes this translation especially timely. 

Srupson, P. CARNEGIE. Church Principles. New York: Doran. 208 pages. 
$1.75. 

A series of discussions growing out of the author’s connection with the Lambeth 
Appeal for Christian Unity. He is a Presbyterian, and candidly sets forth the views 
of the church, of the sacraments and of the Christian ministry which characterize 
Presbyterianism, but the exposition is in a spirit of appreciation of what the Anglican 
feels to be essential values, even though exclusive Anglican claims are disallowed. 
SLEIGH, R. S. Zhe Sufficiency of Christianity. London: James Clarke, 1923. 

255 pages. 12s. 6d. 

This book has a twofold purpose, to present the religious philosophy of Troeltsch 
and to deal with the possibilities of Christianity in the modern world. The chief sig- 
nificance of Troeltsch for modern theological and philosophical thinking consists in his 
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comprehensive and penetrating studies of method. Sleigh’s book would have been of 
greater service if he had confined himself to this side of Troeltsch’s thought. As it is, 
the book gives the impression of a medley of ideas without any central emphasis or 
clear analysis. 

STRATON, JOHN ROACH, and POTTER, CHARLES FRANCIS. The Batile over the 

Bible. New York: Doran, 1924. 92 pages. $0.50. 

A verbatim report of the first of the series of debates in New York to which wide 
publicity has been given. The question here discussed is: “Resolved, that the Bible 
is the Infallible Word of God.’ A popular debate, doubtless very interesting to listen 
to, suffers when trans)ated into cold print. To those who are accustomed to solid 
scholarly study of the Bible, this discussion seems quite superficial. 

Wares, GEORGE FREDERICK. The Religion of Wise Men. New York: Doran, 

1924. 127 pages. 

“Wise” men are those who are eager to look the facts in the face and organize 
life on the basis of facts. The author courteously, but effectively, shows the demoraliz- 
ing consequences of trying to defend religion on any other basis. He argues for a uni- 


versal religion with emphasis laid on self-evidencing ideals. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
BENNETT, L. E. The Realm of God. New York: Doran. 314 pages. $2.50. 

An exposition of the central purpose of Christianity as the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. The author holds that the primary emphasis of Jesus was on the 
social rather than the eschatological conception, and he defends the practicability of 
the ideal in modern life. 

Honcxin, Henry T. The Christian Revolution. New York: Doran, 1023. 

316 pages. $2.50. 

A challenging book. The author—a well-known Quaker—believes that Jesus is 
to be taken at his word, that the disciples of Jesus are summoned to live uncompromis- 
ingly a life of Jove, regardJess of immediate consequences, This means, as the title of 
the book implies, a revolutionary attitude, but the author holds that only such 
courageous adventure will persuade men that the coming of the Kingdom is sure. 
Pace, Kirpy. War: Its Causes, Consequences, and Cure. New York: Doran, 

1023. 215 pages. $1.50, 

An unusually effective presentation of the cause of international peace, with a 
telling display of statistics and testimonies showing the waste, folly, and futility of war, 
and indicating how Christian people may attach themselves to movements looking to 
peace. 

INSPIRATIONAL AND DEVOTIONAL 
Doney, Cart G. God Answers Prayer. New York: Abingdon Press, 1924. 

42 pages. $0.35. 

A popular address, using analogies from man’s power to contro) processes and 
results. 


DovuGLas, GEORGE WILLIAM. Spiritual Healing and the Holy Communion. 


Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1923. viit4r pages. $0.35. 

The author, who was cured of a nervous breakdown by a physician who employed 
a discipline for training and steadying the will, found that the Holy Communion could 
serve as a mental therapeutic. This tract is an elaboration of this ideal. 
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FospicK, HARRY EMERSON. Twelve Tests of Character. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1923. vi+213 pages. $1.s0. 

Popular essays on practical religion originally published in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. They deal frankly and forcibly with characteristic weaknesses in frivolous 
American life. 

Hatt, Artour C. A. Meditations on the Creed. Milwaukee: Morehouse 

Publishing Co. xv+183 pages. $0.25. 

Another printing of a devotiona) manual first published in 1881, 

Huse, RaAyMonp. The Christian Life. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 

1923. 92 pages. $0.50. 

A statement of the essentials of the Christian faith, prepared as a help for men and 
women, and especially youth, The matter is stated theologically and fails to use the 
tools of scientific social analysis now available. Religion is to be accepted or 
assented to. 

Jacks, L.R. The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion. New York: Doran, 

1924, gOpages. $0.75. 

The Essex Hall Lecture. Principal Jacks attempts to recover for us the original 
joy of Christianity when it uttered a boundless faith in the power of spiritual realities, 
as contrasted with the depressing aspects of later systematizing and legalizing. 
MAcCOLL, ALEXANDER. The Sheer Folly of Preaching. New York: Doran, 

1923. 217 pages. $1.50. 

Veiled under an intriguing and ironical title Dr. MacColl publishes nineteen timely 
sermons, representing a wide range of sub jects, There is a freshness and vigor in the 
handling of the material which makes each sermon interesting. The style is direct 
and energetic. The discussion of worship and of various aspects of the church is 
especially valuable. Listeners to these sermons had few if any dull moments. 
Parren, Artuur B. Can We Find God? New York: Doran, 1924, 237 

pages. $1.60. 

A popular interpretation of mystic intuition, with various applications of the thesis: 
“Find God where he finds you.’ The optimistic tone and the literary references 
create a feeling-reaction as well as a thought-response. 

PRICE, CARL F. One Hundred and One Hymn Stories. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1923. 112 pages. $0.75, 

A useful little book, accurate in material, written in an interesting style. It 
furnishes incidents connected with well-known hymns which could be effectively used 
in church work to quicken interest in the neglected subject of hymnology. If one 
wants a keen surprise let him read the true story of the familiar ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers.” 
STRAHAN, JAMES. God in History. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1924. 240 pages. 

A collection of well-written meditations on religious themes selected from the 
Old Testament and based largely upon episodes and characters in Old Testament 
history and literature. The writer is a professor of Hebrew in an Irish college and 
knows his Old Testament well. 

WARNE, FRANCIS WESLEY. Zhe Lord’s Supper. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1924. 85 pages. $0.50. 

A little manual by a Methodist bishop, growing out of his experienced difficulty in 
making converts in India appreciate the significance of the Lord’s Supper. It is pul ° 
lished in the hope that it may be generally useful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Aut TaBari. The Book of Religion and Empire. Arabic Text. Edited by 

A. Mingana. Manchester University Press. 5s. net. 

The Arabic text published from an apparently unique manuscript found in that 
extraordinary collection of oriental texts which is one of the outstanding features of 
the John Rylands Library. The subject-matter, also, is unique and of considerable 
importance. The exact evaluation of the book is not easy. It is an apology for and 
a call to Islam, directed primarily against Christians and Jews. It presents an often 
curious text of the Old and New Testament in many and long quotations. That Ali 
wrote and quoted with cunning at the instigation of the caliph Mutawakkil himself 
is easy to see. It seems to be a sort of ultimatum promulgated by Mutawakkil before 
the taking of more severe measures. We are in hopes that one of the younger Oriental- 
ists who work with us may give us a more detailed study of the book and its bible-text 
in a not too distant future. 

Chronicon Spinozanum. Vol. Il. The Hague: Societatis Spinozanae, 1922. 
xxv-+ 276 pages. 

A collection of critical and interpretative essays on various aspects of Spinoza’s 
philosophy by various scholars in different lands. 

ConTENAU, G. La Glyptique Syro-Hittite. Paris: Geuthner, 1922. xii+217 

pages+48 plates. Fr. 40. 

France’s Syrian mandate has brought about a revival of French interest in the 
ancient Near East. Contenau, who has been gradually moving over from the 
Sumerian-Akkadian field to Cappadocia and the Hittite area, has gathered together the 
results of his previous studies in a volume on Syro-Hittite glyptic art. We have had 
Pan-Egyptian, Pan-Babylonian, and, recently, Pan-Amurrite theories break out. 
Contenau is cautious, but at times he seems to be on thin ice. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Mandan and Hidatsa Music. Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1923. xx-+192 pages. $0.60. 

A fascinating interpretation of the songs of these tribes of North Dakota set in 
the background of their folk tales and suggestive of forgotten magic. The music is 
analyzed and compared with that of the Chippewa and the Sioux. 

Hupson, Cyrit E. Recent Psychology in the Christian Religion. New York: 

Doran, 1923. 124 pages. $1.35. 

An examination of the chief conceptions of current psychological thought as 
developed by the English school, with special attention given to Freudian psycho- 
therapy. The book chapters indicate the concepts considered: “‘The Unconscious,” 
“Psycho Analysis,” “Psychology and the Spiritual Life,’’ “Herd Instinct,” “Sugges- 
tion,” “‘Psychology and the Problems of Free-Will,” “Religious Origins and Spiritual 
Experience.”’ The book fails to evaluate the later works of American social psychol- 
ogists, such as Dewey, Cooley, etc. The actual help to be had in religion from psychology 


is not made very clear. 
Jeancon, J. A. Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1923. ix+8o0 pages and 65 plates. $0.75. 
A detailed narrative of the results of excavations carried out during the summer of 
1919 illustrative of the pre-Columbian Pueblo culture of the Rio Grande. The book 
contains complete illustrations of the materials unearthed. 
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ROSENBERGER, JESSE Lronarp. The Pennsylvania Germans. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. x+173 pages. $1.50. 
A descriptive account of the life, customs, and religious practices of the German 
settlers in Pennsylvania, written by a man whose ancestors belonged to this group. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. The Unknowable. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1923. 29 pages. $0.70. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford in October, 1923, in which it is 
pointed out that Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable was due more to his 
taking at face value the agnostic aspects of idealistic metaphysics than to any real 
scepticism on the part of Spencer himself. 

SPRADING, CHARLES T. Freedom and Its Fundamentals. Los Angeles: Liber- 
tarian Publishing Co., 1923. 255 pages. $1.50. 

A thoroughgoing advocacy of freedom in all realms of life, with especial adverse 
criticism of all forms of control which are judged to be arbitrary or tyrannical. 


WuircuurcH, Ir~t Gotpwin. The Philosophical Bases of Asceticism in the 
Platonic Writings and in Pre-Platonic Tradition. (Cornell Studies in 
Philosophy, No. 14.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1923. 108 pages. 
A careful, detailed study of the Platonic dialogues for the purpose of gaining a 

precise analysis of the Platonic conception of virtue. Asceticism is shown to be the 

subordination of feeling to reason, not the mere repression of feeling. 

TAYLOR, HENRY OsBorN. Freedom of the Mind in History. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. xiit+2097 pages. $2.25. 

A series of interesting and suggestive studies of creative human intelligence in 
realms of politics, philosophy, religion, science, art, and literature, set forth with that 
intimate acquaintance with human culture for which the author is noted. The book 
is a protest against the various attempts to explain human behavior in mechanistic 
ways. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


BRowN, CHARLES ReEyNotps. Faith and Health. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. New York: Crowell, 1924. 284 pages. $2.00. 
A readable popular survey of the important movements in our day which profess 
to cure disease by some form of faith or mental discipline, with sane suggestions as 
to the part which religion may play in a wholesome life. 


Morse, H. N., and BRUNNER, EpMuND DES. The Town and Country Church 
in the United States. New York: Doran, 1923. 179 pages. 

A summary of the series of town and country surveys begun by the Interchurch 
World Movement and completed by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
setting forth the critical situation faced by the 100,000 Protestant churches in rural 
America. It reveals such facts as the following: One person in five of the rural popula- 
tion goes to church. Two of every five rural churches are static or losing ground. 
Seven of every ten rural churches have only a fraction of a pastor apiece. One-third 
of all rural ministers must increase their income by some other occupation. One in 
four rural churches has no Sunday-school. One in five rural churches receives mission- 
ary aid. A very large number of these aided churches are in active competition with 
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other subsidized churches. This book gives a country-wide view of the present rural] 
church based on the facts of scientific surveys. This book is invaluable to anyone 


desiring the appreciation of the present condition of the rural church. 


SPENCER, Matcorm. Work, Play, and the Gospel. New York: Doran, 
vi+144 pages. $1.50. 

A practical discussion of ideals and methods which are increasingly being used 
to win young people to Christian attitudes. The author advocates an educational 
process by which the activities in both work and leisure can be directed by a Christian 
purpose. He calls it a “new evangelism” which avoids the dogmatism and the 
limited range of the revival type. 

Roperts, R. E. Christian Autosuggestion. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 

60 pages. 25. 

The author takes nearly at face value the philosophy of Coué, and works out a 
technique of autosuggestion in which the familiar ideas of Christian devotional practice 


are applied to the securing of health. 














